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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 


(4) dollars. 


During more than six years these pictures have ap- 
peared in this paper, and their excellence has been 


universally commented upon. 


We have 


recetved numerous 


orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the sub- 
joined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 
New names constantly added. 
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osenly, 
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E. M. Bowman, 

Otto Bendix, 
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ester Wallack, 
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eyerbeer. 

Moritz Moszkowski. 
Anna Louise Tanner. 
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Fannie Hirsch. 
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Dr. S. N. Penfield. 
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Lowell Mason. 
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John A. Broekhoven. 
‘Edgar H. Sherwood. 
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Edith Edwards. 
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ITH this issue we begin the publication of a series 
of articles on Wagner's music-dramas, by Gustav 


Kobbé, the musical editor of the Maz/ and Express, and a 


well-known champion of the Wagnerian cause. 


These 


articles, while based on the writings of German authors 


who were directly inspired by Wagner in their nomen- 
clature of the leading motives in his music-dramas, are 
not mere translations. Mr. Kobbé has adopted the plan 
of incorporating the story of the drama with the musical 
analysis. The final article will be an essay on Wagner's 
theory. These articles are copyrighted. In the fall they 
will be published in book form, 

N Tuesday last Mr. Reinhold L. Herman was unani- 
() mously re-elected conductor of the German Lieder- 
kranz. That prosperous society has acted very nobly 
toward its old conductor, Agriol Paur, who successfully 
guided the Liederkranz from May, 1850, until November, 
1882, and has since then been unanimously made honor- 
ary director, with no special duties to perform, drawing 
his full salary to the end of his life, besides the annual 





| to have somewhat turned their heads. 


life insurance premium for $10,000, People may say 
| that republics are ungrateful, but it seems that German 
singing societies are not. Paur is now in his sixty-fifth 
year. 
= . 
HE news comes from Rome that the Pope has 
given the order not to replace the so-called male 
contralti (the term will readily be understood by our 
readers) after those who are presently engaged to sing 
at the Sixtine Chapel shall have become incapacitated 
through sickness or old age or loss of voice. The em- 
ployment of these unfortunate people was once before 
stopped in 1797, and they were also the subject of a 
treaty between Bonaparte and Pope Pius VI., but Pius 
VII. re-established their services. For the honor of 
humanity let it be hoped that this is the last time that 
the subject will have to be discussed de facto and that 
ma'e contralti shall henceforth be a matter of history 


only. 


HE Leipsic Mustkalisches Wochenblatt states that the 
subscriptions to the Raff monument recently started 
already amount to 7,000 marks, while the funds for the 
proposed Wagner monument at Leipsic are coming in 
| much more slowly. The paper then makes a strong ap- 
peal to the German nation to contribute toward main- 
taining and honoring the memory of one of its greatest 


men. 





pleasure to hundreds of thousands of people. 
citizens of this country would put their shoulder to the 
whecl, the fund would soon be large enough to pay off 
this debt of honor which the 
greatest geniuses it has ever produced. 
mon¢cy may be sent to the Wagner Monument Com- 
mittee, at Leipsic, Germany. 


HE flourishing condition of German song 
illustrated than by studying their development and the 
position they have gained in many if not in nearly all 
the important cities of the United States. 


which has resulted in the purchase of a large lot of 
ground upon which an elegant building will be erected, 
the vhole cost of which will amount to $350,000. The 
corner-stone was appropriately laid last Saturday after- 
noon at Fifty-ninth-st. and Park-ave. under the aus- 
pices of the society. The ceremonies were impressive 
and were witnessed by a large concourse of people. The 
chief musical event was a festival hymn for male chorus, 
brass band and baritone solo, composed by the musical 
director of the Arion, Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, 
poem by Wilhelm Baeder. It is written in a broad and 
noble vein and treated by the composer in his vigorous 
and intellectual manner. The rendering was highly 
satisfactory and was received with generous applause 
by the audience. The building is expected to be finished 
during the fall and will be dedicated with great pomp 








and ceremony. 


"THE Directors of the Academy of Music are likely to 

commit a big mistake by raising the rent for their 
building by $200 for one night’s use. They made last 
year, through the numerous performances of the"Thomas 
Popular concerts and matinees, the American opera 
and the Philharmonic Society, more money than they 
ever took in before from their building, and this seems 
The consequence 
of the sudden and ill-advised raising of the rent is that 
the Philharmonic Society will probably give their con- 
certs at the Metropolitan Opera-House, which costs 
them $100 less a night than the Academy, and which is, 
besides, a larger and better-managed building. Theo- 
dore Thomas may possibly give his popular concerts at 
Steinway Hall, and so there remains for the Academy of 
Music only the American opera, which cannot give 





performances at any other building than at the Academy. 





The appeal might not unfittingly be echoed in| 
this country, where Wagner is rapidly gaining the ad- | 
miration of the musical public and has givén unalloyed | 
If the | 


| your influential position, to make some movement toward eliminating at 


world owes to one of the | 


Subscription | : 
I | be, I regret that in copying from the old-world stage its best in musical 


anc i 2 
and | ballet upon the stages of American opera, but I cannot conscientiously re- 


singing societies in this country cannot be better | 





The directors of the latter, however, should remember 
the old but wise adage that it takes two to make a 


bargain. 
-~ 


HE past number ot the Szgna/e just received and 
dated Leipsic, June, contains a printed slip with 
the simple announcement: “The next number of the 
Signale will appear in the month of August.” Quite 
convenient, isn’t it, to shut up shop for a couple of 
months or thereabouts during the hot season and sa/son 
morte, but what would our readers say, and what would 
our patrons do, if we were to go and do likewise? 

In this same “old reliable ” newspaper we read, before 
its annual vacation, with some amusement that Director 
Jahn of the Vienra Court Opera had refused a leave of 
absence to the tenor Winkelmann, in spite of the fact 
that the latter was offered by Mr. Stanton the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars and all expenses paid for a three 
months’ season at the Metropolitan Opera-House. 
Thirty thousand dollars and all expenses paid is good, 
in fact it is very good, too good not to take it. 


E find the following interesting matter in the St. 
Louis Republican : 

The recent very earnest protest against the ballet, which grew out of the 
thrilling stage pictures presented by the American Opera Company, gives 
an especial interest to an admirable letter written at that time by a promi- 
nent society lady of St. Louis to Mrs, Thurber. Following is a copy : 
Mrs, Thurber: 

Dear MapamMe—My claim upon your attention is based upon an enthu- 
siastic sympathy with you as regards women and music. With your effort 
to establish an auxiliary school of art in St. Louis my best wishes go. The 
late success of the American Opera Company in this city argues well for 
such an establishment. The whole thing reflected so much credit on its 
originators that the one flaw in the scheme seemed thrown into very bold 
relief. This flaw is the ballet. I do not say that there should be no ballet, 
but with women at the head of this great scheme and as projectors of a 
school for ballet, is it not a pity to send women upon the stage in costumes 
so suggestive of the nude that the effect upon the spectator is that of 
nudity ; and, as in the ballet of ** Sylvia,” to present a spectacle which, 
though based upon a classical theme, is of all ages in its suggestions of 
lewdness in both costume and gesture? I saw upon the stage some pure 
and even fine faces—faces which go along way toward confirming my 
opinion that it is possible for literally moral women to appear under such 
circumstances. But I feel equally sure that in such cases there must be 
some distortion or blunting of the moral sense. 

Anyone who advocates the appearance of woman in public in any work 
she teels herself capable of undertaking, cannot but feel that that is the 
worst phase in which she can stand before the public—a phase in which 
her sensual nature is brought ostentatiously to the fore, while her intellec- 
tual nature, which it should be our aim as women to accentuate or empha- 
size, isignored. Thus it is for the specific good of woman herself, as well 
as for the sake of general public purity, that I earnestly entreat you, from 


least some of the more palpable impurities of the ballet. I do not know 
whether the ballet is attractive, as a well-drilled regiment of soldiers is, 
through the charm of uniformity of dress and action, or whether the sen- 
suousness of the dance is essential to its success. But however this may 


effort we nave also copied its most deplorable feature, and that, too, ata 


| time when the elevation of women is one of the most popular ideas of the 
| civilized world. 


Probably I am not the first to deprecate tie introduction of an impure 


frain from adding my voice to those which may already have been raised 
on this subject. 
Hoping that this letter will be considered-in the kindly spirit which I 


| feel in writing it, and that it will receive the attention which its subject de- 


The Arion | 
Society of this city is the latest to report great progress, | 


serves, I am, respectfully, 
FLorence Wyman RICHARDSON, 
Cabanne place, 

This letter led to an interview between Mrs. Richardson and Mrs. Thur- 
ber, in the course of which the latter was asked to explain the relation of 
the American Opera Company to the ballet. Mrs. Thurber replied that 
the company proper had nothing to do with the ballet this year ; that it 
had been put in the hands of Theodore Thomas, but that next year the 
ballet would be much finer. She said that there is only one Amegican 
school of ballet—that conducted by Mme. Fursch-Mahdi. Then ensued 
the following dialogue, which in the light of the subsequent protests has 
taken a peculiar interest as defining the opinion of the ladysat the head of 
the American Opera Company. 

Mrs. Richardson—May I ask if your views regarding the ballet are 
allied with mine. 

Mrs. Thurber—So far as I am concerned, I would not attend one ; they 
are all too vulgar. 

Mrs. Richardson (fervently) —Will you shake hands on that’? 

Mrs. Thurber looked a little surprised at the other’s earnestness, but 
readily put out her hand, and the two ladies, so nearly allied in opiniont 
but so widely separated in intention, clasped hands warmly. 

From these declarations of Mrs. Thurber we cannot 
exactly see what she thinks of the ballet as part of the 
operas represented by her company, or as art-works in 
themselves. If Mrs. Thurber really abhors the ballet, 
how comes it that they are performed by her company 


and under her personal auspices? Putting the onus of 


| it on Theodore Thomas or Mme. Fursch-Madi, both of 


whom are paid to execute Mrs. Thurber’s plans, does not 
take the responsibility for the installation of a ballet 
school of the American Opera Company from her own 
head. As for Mrs. Thurber’s declaration that “so far as | 
she was concerned she would not attend one, as they are 
all too vulgar,” this must certainly go for nothing, for 
we have seen Mrs. Thurber on several occasions watch 
the ballet very closely through her opera-glasses, and 
cannot, therefore, understand why she should make the 
above statement. To read that Mme. Fursch-Madi is 
conducting the ballet school of the American Opera 
Company is also very amusing. We doubt whether 
many of that lady’s admirers would be ready to admit 
her abilities in that line. 
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WAGNER’ S MUSIC- -DRAMAS 
PREFACE. 

HILE the analyses of “ The Ring of the Nibelung,” 

“ Tristan and Isolde” and “ Parsifal”” by Hans Von 
Wolzogen are not the most readable treatises on 
Wagner's works, they deserve careful study, as reflecting 
Wagner’s own ideas concerning the music-dramas 
named. For Von Wolzogen must have derived much of 
his inspiration directly from Wagner. In writing the 
following I have therefore freely consulted Von Wolzo- 
gen’s treatises—yet I trust I have produced more than a 
mere.translation of these. In preparing the analysis of 
“ The Mastersingers”’ I found Heintz’s pamphlet on that 
music-drama very useful. 


What the Himalayas are among the mountains of the earth, 
the music-dramas of Wagner are among musical works. 


“THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG.” 


“ THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG " is divided into four 
music-dramas, viz., “The Rhinegold,” “The Valkyr,” 
“ Siegfried,” and “ The Dusk of the Gods.” The full story 
of the cycle is related in the course of the following 
analysis. The allegorical significance of the plot will be 
found pointed out at the end of the analysis of “ The 
Dusk of the Gods.” 
“THE RHINEGOLD.” 

In “The Rhinegold” we meet with the supernatural 

beings of German mythology — the 


guard the precious Rhinegold ; 


wise woman; the giants Fafner and Fasolt,; Alberich 
and Mime of the race of Nibelungs, cunning, treacherous 
gnomes who dwell in Nibelheim in the bowels of the 
earth. ' 

The first scene of “ Rhinegold ” 
where the Rhinedaughters guard the Rhinegold. 

The work opens with a wonderfully descriptive pre- 
lude, which depicts with marvelous art (marvelous be- 
cause so simple) 


is laid in the Rhine, 


ters. The double basses intone E flat only, this note is 
heard during four bars. Then three contra bassoons 
add a B flat. This chord, thus formed, sounds until the 
136th bar. With the sixteenth bar there flows over this 
seemingly immovable triad, as the current of a river 
flows over its immovable bed, the MoTivE POWER OF 
THE RHINE: 


Sl ee 


a 
a a a 


—— 
A horn intones this Motive. Then one horn after 
another takes it up until its wave-like tones are heard 
on the eight horns. 
the ‘cellos the Motive is carried to the woodwind. It 
rises higher and higher, the other strings successfully 
joining in the accompaniment, which now flows on in 
gentle undulations until the Motive is heard on the 
high notes of the woodwind, while the violins have 
joined in the accompaniment. When the theme thus 
seems to have stirred the waters from their depth to 
their surface the curtain rises. 

The scene shows the bed and flowing waters of the 
Rhine, the light of day reaching the depths only as 
a greenish twilight. The current flows on over rugged 
rocks and through dark chasms. 

Woglinde is circling gracefully around the central 
ridge of rock. To an accompaniment as wavy as the 
waters through which she swims, she sings the much- 
discussed 

Weia! Waga! Woge, du Welle, 
Walle zur Wiege! Wagala weia! 
Wallala, Weiala weia! 

Some of these words belong to what may be termed 
the language of the Rhinedaughters. Looked at in print 
they seem odd, perhaps even ridiculous. When, how- 
ever, they are sung to the melody of the Rhinedaughters 
they have a wavy grace which is simply entrancing. The 
Motive to which they are sung (piano score with words, 
page 5, line 4; see also page 25, line 1), I call the 
“ Motive of the Rhinedaughters.” 


2. [gree Epa: ae = a 7 
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| ascend, but always slips and falls back. 


In wavy sport the Rhinedaughters dart from cliff to cliff. 
Meanwhile A/éerich has clambered from the depths up 
to one of the cliffs, and watches, while standing in its 
shadow, the gambols of the Rhinedaughters. As he 
speaks to them there is a momentary harshness in the 
music, whose flowing rhythm is broken*(page 8, line 3). 
Characteristically descriptive of his discomfiture is the 
music when, in futile endeavors to clamber up to them, 
he inveighs against the “slippery slime” which causes 
him to lose his foothold (page 12, line 5). 

When after Woglinde, Wellgunde and Flosshilde have 
in turn gamboled almost within his reach, only to dart 
away again, he curses his own weakness, you hear the 
MOTIVES OF THE NIBELUNGS’ SERVITUDE, (page 24, line 
I, bars 3 and 4). 


Swimntfing high above him the Rhinedaughters incite 
him with gleeful cries to chase them. Adberich tries to 
Finally, beside 
himself with rage, he threatens them with clenched fist. 
The music accompanying this threat is in the typical 
rhythm of the Nibelung Motive (see No. 18). 

Alberich's gaze is attracted and held by a glow which 





Rhinedaughters | 
Woglinde, Wellgund+ and Flosshilde, whose duty it is to | 
Wotan, the chief of the | 
Gods, his spouse /ricka, Loge, the God of Fire (the dip- | 
lomat of Walhalla), Freza, the Goddess of Youth and | 
Beauty, her brothers Donner and Froh, Erda, the all- | 


the transition from the quietude of | 
the water-depths to the wavy life of the Rhinedaugh- | 


On the flowing accompaniment of | 


suddenly pervades the waves above him and increases 


| until from the highest point of the central cliff a bright, 


him- 
the 


golden ray shoots through the water. Amid the s 
mering accompaniment of the violins is heard on 
horn the RHINEGOLD MOTIVE (page 31, line 1). 


“ igo see 


With shouts of triumph the Rhinedaughters swim 
Their cry, “ Rhinegold,” is a charac- 
later in the cycle, and the 


~~ K+ 


around the rock. 
teristic Motive, heard again 
new accompanying figure on the violins may also be 
noted, as later on further reference to it will be neces- 
sary. THE RHINEDAUGHTERS SHOUT OF TRIUMPH and 
the accompaniment to it are as follows: 


Ss 
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As the river glitters with golden light the Rhinegold 
| Motive rings out brilliantly on the trumpet. The Nibe- 
| lung is fascinated by the sheen. The Rhinedaughters 
| gossip with one another, and A/erzch thus learns that 
| the light is that of the Rhinegold, and that whoever 
| shapeth a ring from this gold will become invested 
| with great power. There is heard THE RING MOTIVE 
| (line 41, page 3) in the woodwind : 


[gaa 


When Fvosshilde bids her sisters cease their prattle, 
lest some sinister foe should overhear them, the music 
which accompanied A/éerich’s threat in the typical Nibe- 
lung rhythm reappears for an instant (page 42, line 3). 

Wellgunde and Woglinde ridicule their sister’s anxiety, 
saying that no one would care to filch the gold, because 
it would give power only to him who abjures or re- 
The darkly prophetic “Motive of the 
is heard here (page 43, line 1). 


——» 
=$ -- etc. 
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nounces love. 
Renunciation of Love” 
It is sung by Woglinde: 


“IG 2 SS 2 bee 


As Alberich reflects on the words of the Rhinedaugh- 
ters (page 47, line 3)the Ring Motive occurs both in voice 
and orchestra in mysterious pianissimo (like an echo of 
Alberich’s sinister thoughts), and is followed by the Mo- 
tive of Renunciation. Then is heard the sharp, decisive 
rhythm of the Nibelung Motive (see No. 18), and Adée- 
rich fiercely springs over to the central rock. The 
Rhinedaughters scream and dart away in different direc- 
The threatening measures of the Nibelung—this 
Alberich has reached the 


ie 
_——— 


tions. 
time loud and _ relentless—and 
summit of the highest cliff. 
“Hark, ye floods! Love I renounce forever!” he 
cries, and amid the crash of the Rhinegold Motive he 
seizes the gold and disappears in the depths. With 
screams of terror the Rhinelanders dive after the robber 
through the darkened water, guided by A/erich’s shrill, 
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Waters and rocks sink ; as they disap- 


mocking laugh. 
accompaniment sinks lower and lower 


pear, the billowy 
in the orchestra. Above it rises once more the Motive of 
Renunciation (page 53, line 5). The Ring Motive is heard, 
and then as the ‘waves change into nebulous clouds the 
billowy accompaniment rises ‘pianissimo until, with a 
repetition of the Ring Motive, the action passes to the 
second scene. One crime has already been committed 
—the theft of the Rhinegold by A4erich. How that 
crime and the ring which he shapes from the gold in- 
spire other crimes is told in the course of the following 
® of “ Rhinegold.” Hence the significance of the 
Ring Motive as a connecting link between the first and 
second scenes. 
Scene II. 

The dawn illumines a castle with glitting turrets on a 
rocky height at the back. Through a deep valley be- 
tween this and the foreground the Rhine flows. 

With the opening of the second scene the stately 
“ Walhalla Motive ” is heard: 


“Gr == = = =| 


This is a motive of superb beauty. It greets us again 
and again in “ Rhinegold” and frequently in the later 
music-dramas of the cycle. Yet, often as it occurs, one 
hears it with ever-growing admiration. Walhalla is the 
dwelling of gods and heroes and its motive is divinely 
and heroically beautiful. Though it is essentially broad 
and stately it often assumes a tender mood, like the 
chivalric gentleness which every true hero feels toward 
woman. Thus it is at the opening of the second scene, 
for here this motive, which when played forte or fortis 
simo is one of the stateliest of musical inspirations, is 
marked fzano and moltodolce. In crescendo and decres- 
falls, falls with each 
beautiful /rzcka, who slumbers 


et 23 £33 


cendo it rises and as rises and 
breath the bosom of the 
at Wotan's side. 

As Fricka awakens her eyes fall on the In her 
surprise she calls to her spouse. [Votan dreams on, the 
the Ring Motive, and later the Walhalla Motive, being 
heard in the orchestra, for with the ring Wo/an is finally 
Giants for building Walhalla. As he 


castle. 


to compensate the 
opens his eyes and sees the castle you hear (page 56, 
Spear Motive,” which is a characteristic vari- 
Motive of Compact” (No.9). For Wotan 
needful, the compacts of the Gods 


line 4) the “ 
ation of the “ 
should enforce, if 
with his spear. 
Wotan sings of the glory of Walhalla. 
his apostrophe resounds the Walhalla Motive. 
reminds him that he has made a compact with 
Giants to deliver over to them for their work in build- 
ing Walhalla, /reza, the Goddess of Youth and Beauty. 
introduces ‘cellos and double 


All through 
Fricka 
the 


This on the basses the 


“* Motive of the Compact :” 


===. 


—_——~ 


pe 
9. Le 2 

more expressive of the binding force of law 
It has the inherent dignity 


A theme 
it is impossiblé to conceive. 
and power of the idea of justice. 

Then follows a little domestic Wotan 
Wotan claiming that /récka was as anxious 
and /récka answering that 


spat between 
and /ricka, 
as he to have Walhalla built, 
it erected in order to persuade 
At Fricka’s words, 


she desired to have 

Wotan to lead a more domestic life. 
“ Halls, bright and gleaming,” 

is heard for the first time (page 61 

and 


Fricka Motive’ 
It is a caressing motive of 


the * 
line 1). 
beauty : 


much grace 
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It is also prominent in Wofan’s reply immediately fol- 
lowing. When Wof/an tells Fricka that he never in- 
tended to really give up /reza to the Giants, chromatics, 
like little tongues of fire, appear in the accompaniment 
3). They are suggestive of the Loge Motive, 
for with the aid of Loge, Wotan hopes to trick the Giants. 
at once!” calls /rzcka 
At this point (page 64, line 1) is heard 
with the 


(page 63,line 
‘Then save her , as Freva enters 
in hasty flight. 
the first bar of the Freia Motive 
Flight Motive. The “ Motive of Flight” 


combined 
is as follows: 


oe 


The following 
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(To ¢e continued.) 
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PERSONALS. 


MME. STONE-BARTON IN WASHINGTON.—At a recent 
concert given in Washington for the benefit of a young basso 
singer in that city, Mrs. Blanche Stone-Barton proved to have 
been the leading attraction. The press of that city was unani- 
mous in its praise of her artistic singing. 

AIMEE’S SEALSKIN.—Mlle. Aimée, the charming French 
soubrette, was robbed of a valuable sealskin sacque, wardrobe 
and other articles by her landlady. The property was recovered 
with the aid of Detective Price. ry 


OFF FOR EuROPE.—H. E. Krehbiel, Henry T. Finck 
and Edgar J. Levey left for Bayreuth on the steamship Elbe, on 
last Saturday afternoon. A little vacation trip seems almost in- 
dispensable to musical critics after a season of such unusual 
severity as the one of 1885-6. 

MUSICAL LUXURY.—A Russian, Count von Medem, who 
is making a tour through Europe, is at present at Nice, accom- 
panied by an orchestra of fifteen gipsy musicians, whose sole busi- 
ness is to provide their master, who pays $100 a day for their ser- 
vices, with sweet music and dancing performances during his 
meals. No one is allowed to hear this band excepting such 
friends as the Count may make on his travels, and who are in- 
vited by him to partake of his hospitality, 


Miss EMILY WINANT.—From a private cable despatch 

just received we learn that at the first Patti concert at Royal Al- 
bert Halli, London, on the 23d inst., Miss Emily Winant will be 
the solo contralto. 
A Goop GuITAR.—D. P. Guitar and John Moore, of 
St. Louis, loved the same Illinois girl. She being of musical 
predilections and having two bows to her apron-strings, naturally 
preferred the Guitar, and notified Mr. Moore that she would have 
no more to do with him. The discarded lover procured a revolver 
and proceeded to make some lively music for his rival, who, not 
liking the melody furnished, had Mr. Moore locked up, and he 
will thrum the light Guitar no more. 


A MUSICAL UNION.—A musical union will shortly be 
entered upon by M, Van Dyck, the young tenor who achieved 
great success last season at the Lamoureux concerts, and by Mlle. 
Augusta Servais, the daughter of the great Belgian violoncellist 
and composer. The marriage will take place at Bruxelles next 
month. 

M. BouUHY ABROAD.—M. Bouhy, of Mme. Thurber's 
American College of Music, has lately been in Paris, where, as 
Le Ménestrel informs us, he has been trying to secure some new 
engagements for the American opera troupe. 


PATTI’'S WEDDING.—The religious rite of marriage be- 
tween Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini was performed last 
Thursday in the Protestant parish church at Ystradgynlais, about 
seven miles from Craig-y-Nos, Mme. Patti’s residence. The diva 
wore a blue silk dress, covered with cream-colored lace. The 
seven miles of roadway along the Swansea Valley, between Craig- 
y-Nos and the church, was spanned with triumphal arches the 
whole way, and the entire population of the valley turned out in 
holiday attire to pay tribute to the couple and witness the wed- 
ding. M. Magnard, editor of the Paris Figaro, gave thé bride 
away, and Herr Ganz, the operatic conductor, acted as best man 
for the groom, ‘There were no bridesmaids. 

The Paris Figaro is responsible for the statement that at Nico- 
lini’s wish the marriage contract was drawn up in such a form 
that the possessions of each party remain separate.. The fortunes 
of the two are about equal, Patti’s wealth surpassing that of her 
husband only by her Welsh castle and her diamonds. 

From Tuesday to Thursday an almost constant stream of con- 
gratulatory deputations visited Ciaig-y-Nos from the neighboring 
parishes. Several smaller towns sent municipal officers to present 
addresses. Many bodies of workmen, women and children took 
presents peculiar to the neighborhood. One parish presented 
Patti with a dessert service in Swansea porcelain over one hun- 
dred years old. 

Among the donors of other presents were the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, the King of the Belgians, Lady Rothschild, Baron 
Ferdinand Rothschild, the Duchess of Newcastle, Mme. Chris- 
From America, Russia and Vienna 
came most affectionate good wishes. Nicolini’s present to the 


tine Nilsson, Mrs. Langtry. 


bride was a heart-shaped brooch of diamonds, with pendant of 
Mme. Patti-Nicolini makes her first appear- 
ance atthe Albert Hall on the 23d inst. 


sapphire diamonds, 


There is current a rumor that Clar- 
ence Eddy, the well-known Chicago organist, intends to make 
Boston his future home and that he is to become a member of the 


CLARENCE Eppy. 


teaching staff of the Petersilea Academy of Music. 





MR. Ad. Neuendorff 
was taken by surprise between the first and second parts of the 
program at the New Central Park Garden on Sunday night, by | 


NEUENDORFF SURPRISED.—Mr, 


being made the recipient of an ebony conductor's desk, closely 
Herr Seidelbach made the | 
It was Mr. Neuendorff's forty-third birthday, and | 


| 


followed with flowers and applause. 
presentation. 


this was more fully solemnized later. 


THE HAIR APPARENT.—An amusing scene took place in 
at the Sarasate concert of May 29. Rubinstein and | 
Saint-Saéns, G. A. Osborne, &c., were in the audience. After | 
the ballet music from the ‘* Demon,” the people, not noticing that | 
Rubinstein had departed, persisted in applauding Herr Hollman, } 


the violoncellist, who had slipped into Rubinstein’s place, and 


London 


whose excellent ‘‘head of hair” favored his being taken for the 
great artist who is similarly endowed, and who—to quote Mr. G. 
A. Osborne’s witticism —is, if not the king, at least the ‘* hair 
apparent” of living pianists. 

NILSSON AFTER PATTI.--The recent new laurels in the 
matrimonial line of Mme. Patti seem to give no rest to her ex- 
rival, Mme. Nilsson, who is said to be engaged to Count Casa 
Miranda. A foreign despatch says: ‘‘ The coming marriage of 
Mme. Christine Nilsson is one of the leading social topics just 
now. Count Cosa Miranda was once a prominent Paris boule- 
vardier, writing for the Madrid newspapers, and was attached to 
the Spanish Legation in Paris. He is now a deputy in the 
Spanish Cortes, and is regarded as a rising politician.” 

ANTON RUBINSTEIN.—There are cable rumors to 
the effect that Anton Rubinstein is making ready to come to 
the United States. The fact of the matter is that the great 
artist is seriously considering the invitation extended him by the 
American opera management to come over for the purpose of 
conducting here the first performance of his opera ‘* Nero,” which 
will be next season’s novelty at the Academy of Music. Rubin- 
stein has, however, positively refused to come in his cagacity as a 
pianist and we shall therefore not have the pleasure of hearing 
his historical recitals. 

PATTI SUBPENAED.—Mme. Patti has been subpoenaed as 
a witness in a suit brought by the Musical Exchange, of London, 
against a Northern entrepreneur for commission alleged to be due 
on her fee of £500 per night. The case was expected to come 
on two days before Mme. Patti’s marriage. 








HOME NEWS. 


> 





Mr. F. Von Inten left for Europe last Saturday. 
——Mr. John F. Rhodes, of Philadelphia, the well-known 


violin virtuoso, was in town last week. 

Blumenberg, the violoncellist of the Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club, is at his home in Baltimore. 

——Mr. Thomas Ryan, of the Mendelssohn Quintet 
Club, left for Europe on the Gallia from Boston last Thursday. 

——The Belle Cole Concert Company has returned to New 
York after a successful concert tournée which ended at Springfield, 
Ohio, last week. 

——Mr. James W. Morrissy, whose season with Rhea 
closed last week, has come to town and will next season be Mr. 
Duff’s manager at the Standard Theatre. 

—~The American Opera Company appeared in Detroit 
the first three nights of the present week, and will be at Cleve- 
land the remaining three nights. The season ends on the 
26th inst. 

Adolf Neuendorff will give the first of a series of 
popular matinees for young folks at the new Central Park Garden 
on next Sunday afternoon, the 2oth inst., at two o’clock. The 
programs for these concerts are to include the best and most 
popular of the lighter selections. 

Interest has been excited in theatrical circles by the 
announcement of Aimée’s first appearance in English opera, to 
occur at the Star Theatre conjointly with Alice Harrison. The 
work selected is Millocker’s latest composition, called ‘‘ The 
Maid of Belleville,” produced with considerable success toward 
the conclusion of the present season at the Thalia Theatre. 

—--Colonel McCaull will run over to Europe for a five 
weeks’ visit. In that short time he expects to visit England and 
the Continent, purchase any new comic operas that may strike his 
fancy, engage a new singer or two and take a good rest. During 
McCall’s absence Mme. Cottrelly will continue to hold the posi- 
tion of stage manager at Wallack’s for the summer season of 
operetta, and to her most of the credit is due for the admirable 
manner in which ‘‘ The Crowing Hen” was produced only two 
weeks after the first rehearsal. 

The Cambridge 7rzbune declares that it has good au- 
thority for saying that a considerable portion of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will not be re-engaged for the ensuing year, 
adding these details: ‘‘ One of the bassoon players has been 
informed that his tone was too weak; the principal flutist will 
return to Germany, which is certainly good news, for he is a very 
unsatisfactory performer; the three trombone players have been 
invited by Mr. Gericke not to resume their contracts ; the second 
cornetist, said to be Shuebruck, has also been slighted ; and 
some twenty more members of the orchestra are probably placed 
on the retired list.” 


There were few people at the Central Music Hall, 
Chicago, last Friday, to hear Mr. Samuel A. Baldwin’s fourth 
organ recital, although the attractions were (it would seem to us) 
sufficient to have called together 4 goodly number of music-loving 
people. Mrs. Cameron sang, Mr. Emil Liebling played and Mr. 
Baldwin filled up the remainder of the program, which was fully 
carried out in an artistic manner. The time, half-past eleven 
A. M., makes it difficult in a great commercial city like Chicago, 
for the gentlemen, at least, to leave their avocations, however 
much they might wish to, The Hallett, Davis & Co.’s piano was 
used by Mr. Liebling. 

——The cable recently announced that Henry E. 
Abbey has engaged Mme. Patti for a farewell tour through the 
United States, which is to begin in New York on November 15. 
Details were also telegraphed anent last Monday night’s first ap- 





pearance of the Dixey company at the London Gaiety Theatre. 
It seems that Dixey himself immensely pleased the English and 
the many Americans present, especially so his amusing imitation 
of Irving and his topical song, ‘‘ It’s English, you know,” but the 
play itself, if such it deserves to be called, was greatly disappoint- 
ing to the audience, a circumstance which it was safe to predict 
beforehand, as the English have very little understanding for bur- 
lesque. 








Chicago Musical College. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


To BE AWARDED AT THE ANNUAL CONCERT AND COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES, AT CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, 
TuESDAY EVENING, JUNE 22—COMPETED FOR SATURDAY, 
JUNE 5, 1886. 

Judges—Emil Liebling, Frederic Grant Gleason, W. S. B. 
Mathews, William E. Louis, W. C. E. Seeboeck and Carl 
Koelling. 

The N. K. Fairbank prize, a gold medal, and a free scholar- 
ship for one year’s instruction in the college for the best pianist 
in the post graduating class, was awarded to Miss Nettie Musser, 
of Oak Park, Ill. 

The W. W. Kimball prize, a gold medal, for the best pianist in 
the graduating class, was awarded to Miss Fannie Hiatt, of 
Cambridge, IIl. ; 

The Marshall Field prize, a gold medal, for second best pianist 
in graduating class, was awarded to Miss Mamie Castle, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The John V. Farwell prize, a gold medal, for best average of 
scholarship in the graduating class, was awarded to Miss Georgia 
Hurff, of Elmwood, Ill. 

The Louis Falk prize, a gold medal, for best student in the 
harmony class, was awarded to Miss Eva B. Loehr, of Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

The John J. Hattstaedt prize, a gold medal, for special dili- 
gence in piano studies, was awarded to Miss Amelia Nussbaumer, 
of Chicago, III. 

The Dr. F. Zeigfeld prize, a gold medal, for the best pianist in 
teachers’ certificate class, was awarded to Miss Lizzie McDonald, 
of Plymouth, Ind. 

The Philip O. Armour prize, a gold medal, for the best average 
of scholarship in teachers’ class, was awarded to Miss Clara 
Huston, Paducah, Ky. 

The George M. Pullman prize, a gold medal, for best pianist 
outside of teachers’ class and graduating classes, was awarded to 
Miss Lucy Cronkhite, of Chicago, IIl. 

The Noyes B. Miner prize, a gold medal, for best student in 
vocal department, was awardedto Miss Hattie Porter, of Oconto, 
Wis. 

The Ferdinand W. Peck prize, a gold medal, for best student 
in the violin department, was awarded to Miss Maggie White, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

The award of the A. G. Fowler prize, a gold medal, for best 
student in the school of oratory, was to be decided at an entertain- 
ment to be given at Central Music Hall, last evening, for the 
benefit of the Illinois Industrial School for Girls, in which the 
contestants took part. 








M ® \ N. A. 
Editors of the Musical Courier : 


N a ccurious article in your last issue, signed C. L. 
Capen, appears the following statement: ‘*‘ The reports that 
appeared in the New York papers (notices of the M. T. N. A. 
meetings and concerts), were mostly furnished by officers of the 
association and not by the regular reporters.” 

This statement, which is altogether false, shows either ignor- 
ance or mendacity ; charity says the former. Let me therefore 
inform Mr. Capen that all the New York dailies and musical jour- 
nals were invited by'myself to send their representatives and write 
up the convention. The articles which appeared in these papers 
were unsolicited and not written by myself, by the secretary or by 
members of either of the principal committees, nor have I any 
idea that any article was written on the subject by any private 
member which appeared in any of the papers mentioned above. 
True it is that a few advance articles were written to musical — 
journals by Mr. Stanley and myself over our own signatures. 

I would suggest to Mr. Capen that he study the membership 
list of the M. T. N. A. before he again writes the names of 
George W. Chadwick, Richard Arnold, W. Edward Heimen- 
dahl, Henry Schradieck and Frederick Brandeis, as musicians who 
are independent of the M. T. N. A. Yours truly, 

S. N. PENFIELD, late President M. T. N. A. 


BACH IS NoT CoMPOSING NOW.—At a concert at the 
Peabody the other day, while a performer was playing one of 
Bach’s fugues, a gaily-dressed young girl turned to a music-loving 
gentleman next to her and said in an ecstatic whisper, ‘‘ Aren’t 
Ba(t)ch’s fugies just lovely?” The gentleman drily replied, 
‘* Beautiful.” The young lady kept on chattering about ‘‘ Batch’s 
fugies,” much to the disgust of the man. At last she came close 
to him, and said, ‘‘Is Batch composing still?” ‘‘No, madam,” 
replied he, gravely, ‘‘it is probable he is de-composing.” The 
young lady said never a word.— Baltimore American, 
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Dudley Buck’s Cantata and American 
Music. 


By H. E. KREHBIEL. 


WO circumstances combine to render pleasant 

the task of discussing more fully the performance by the 
Apollo Club, of Brooklyn, of Mr. Dudley Buck’s cantata, ‘* The 
Voyage of Columbus.” In the first place the composition is one 
of such artistic dignity as to challenge attention for its own sake ; 
in the second place it is pleasant to talk of an unquestionable 
success achieved in an entirely legitimate manner by the work of 
an American musician. The musical season just ended, while in 
respect of the quantity and quality of work done without parallel 
in the history of music in this country and full of incidents calcu- 
lated to flatter local and national pride, was yet deficient in an 
element to which we are inclined to attach a great deal of impor- 
tance as a factor in the future progress of music in the United 
States. In reviewing the concert season a few weeks ago we 
called attention to the fact that, in the entire list of over one hun- 
dred and fifty compositions performed by Mr. Thomas in his 
Popular Concerts, only two were the productions of American 
musicians, and of these two only one was composed by a native 
of this country. Concerning this one composition we do not 
care to say more than that its selection for performance from the 
great body of music produced in this country was quite as much 
a mystery as the exclusion of all other American works. The 
other composition, Mr. Floersheim’s ‘‘ Consolation,” had made a 
favorable impression previous to its performance by Mr. Thomas 
at one of Mr. Van der Stucken’s Sunday afternoon concerts. 
Yet its incorporation in one of the schemes of the Popular 
Concerts was creditable to Mr. Thomas, because of the pleasure 
afforded by the work, but more because of the significance of the 
act. 

The career of the American Opera Company has amply demon- 
strated that there is unquestionably a strong popular current in 
the United States in favor of national musical art. This current 
was not created by the simple production of opera in the ver- 
nacular. There was nothing novel about English opera, or, to be 
more explicit, opera in English, when Mr. Thomas aad Mr. 
Locke set their ambitious and laudable enterprise afoot ; English 
operas and Italian, French and German operas translated into 
English have been a popular form of entertainment in New York 
ever since 1750, and many of the organizations which have con- 
tributed to the maintenance of its popularity have been in every 
respect worthy of support and encouragement. But of them all 
only the newest enterprise has presented the American idea to 
public attention. Short-sighted and evil-minded critics carped at 
the name chosen for the institution, and argued that the American 
idea could only be represented by native artists and native com- 
posers. These men overlooked the fact that we can have nothing 
American in this sense except that which is aboriginal. It is suf- 
ficient that the company be one giving representations in the 
vernacular in a manner in all respects calculated to develop and 
foster the musical taste and talent of the citizens of the United 
States. For the rest we can afford to wait. 

But while waiting every patriotic musician and music-lover is in 
duty bound to advance the day when American music in the more 
exclusive sense will dawn. A simple method of doing this is at 
hand. American musicians should be encouraged to compose. 
Our country has among her sons many musicians of excellent 
merit, whose ambition is dying because of the absence of all 
siimulant to original creation. Whenever a plea is made in their 
behalf the concert-giver is quick with the reply that the public 
demand the classics or the new works of a small number of Euro- 
pean composers. The defense is a specious one. A great portion 
of the patronage extended to musical entertainments is influenced 
by fashion ; another portion comes from lovers of music, whose 
affection and knowledge are so genuine and deep that they would 
be glad to hear the works of American composers. Neither of 
these classes would withdraw their support from Mr. Thomas 
if he were to announce a determination to do effectively in the 
concert-room what he is trying to do inthe theatre. As for 
the rest of the concert-going public, it is composed of care- 
less seekers after diversion, who are seldom disposed to quar- 
rel with a program, provided it contains a considerable proportion 
of dance rhythms. Why then should we not hear the composi- 
tions of serious scope produced by American composers, as well 
as the ballads, church services and ephemeral pieces for the 
pianoforte ? 

It has been objected that the encouragement would be wasted 
because in the nature of things America cannot create a ‘‘ school ” 
of music. It is true that in music, as in every other intellectual 
activity, we are engaged chiefly in assimilating the productions of 
older civilizations, but a ‘‘school,” as the term is somewhat 
vaguely used now, need not wait on the completion of the process 
or the formation of the social amalgam. The most hopeful fac- 
tor in the development of a “school,” and the one altogether 
needful, is an exemplar whose work and success will offer to young 
composers models for imitation and emulation. Such a composer 
will surely arise if the surroundings be prepared for him by the 
managers of musical entertainments, and when he does come it 
will be found that a feeling and style recognizable as peculiar to 
this country and people will pervade his music. Helpful events 
are concerts like that of the Apollo Club, already referred to, 
and the Novelty concerts conducted by Mr. Van der Stucken, 
They have shown us how near we already are to possessing com- 
posers with the qualities of the future exemplar. Mr, Buck’s 





cantata is not uniformly on a high plane of excellence, and has 
weaknesses which we fancy his best friends will not be able to 
close their eyes against. But it possesses a facility and freedom 
in the handling of the elements of musical creation which must 
command sincere admiration. 

Mr. Buck is his own librettist in this cantata, and has written in 
English and German (the latter version showing in parts even 
more vigor in the treatment of idiomatic language than the 
former) lines covering six night scenes connected with the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. Five of these scenes are based 
on historical incidents related by Irving, They are respectively : 
The consecration of the squadron on the eve of sailing in the 
Chapel of St. George at Palos ; a fancied soliloquy of Columbus 
on the deck of the Santa Maria touching the fruition of his hopes 
after ‘eighteen long years of labor, doubt and scorn ;” the sing- 
ing of the vesper hymn, ‘‘ Ave Maris Stella,” on board the admir- 
al’s ship; the discontent and mutiny, and the discovery and 
thanksgiving. Between the fourth and sixth scenes Mr. Buck 
has interpolated a love song, which is supposed to be sung by an 
officer, and which has a burden, ‘‘In distant Andalusia,” sug- 
gested by Irving’s remark that Columbus, commenting on the de- 
lightful eather which he enjoyed, compared the pure and balmy 
mornings to those of ‘‘ April in Andalusia.” ‘This song, which 
Mr. Buck has treated like a barcarolle, in undulating twelve- 
eight time, key A minor-major, is one of the most delightfully 
melodious numbers in the work, and, tastefully sung by Mr. 
Charles H. Clarke, it called out a most energetic burst of en- 
thusiasm, and had to be repeated. Like all the other numbers, it 
has an effective orchestral accompaniment, this factor being one 
which invests the cantata with a good deal of dignity and beauty. 

Of the other musical numbers that which seemed the most de- 
serving of praise was the vesper hymn, a fine specimen of solid 
part-writing, the effectiveness of which is materially heightened 
by the treatment of the orchestral part, notably by the sustained 
notes of the horns at the setting of *‘ Virgin for aye remaining.” 
After this hymn the concluding chorus with its telling counterpcint 
merits praise. The music assigned to Columbus we can praise 
only in part ; dramatic composition is not Mr. Buck's stronghold. 
He is first of all a church composer, to which fact he bears testi- 
mony whenever the subject affords him an opportunity in his 
writing, and particularly by placing under the whole work asa 
typical melody a Gregorian phrase which appears at the outset 
aa a solo forthe trombone. The work is worthy of performance, 
and we are glad that Mr. Buck had such excellent forces where- 
with to give it interpretation as the Apollo Club and the orchestra 
which he commanded on the occasion in question. But if he is 
to be congratulated so is the club and so also is Mr. Schirmer, 
the American publisher of the cantata. 








Why and Wherefore ? 

N an announcement made of the farewell recital of 
Miss Estelle Andrews, a this year’s graduate of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, it was said, ‘‘ Miss Andrews will sail for 
Germany soon to put the finishing touches to her musical educa- 
tion.” Now, why should there be a necessity for the young lady 
to go to Germany to put the finishing touches to her musical 
education? Anyone familiar with the Peabody Institute knows 
there is a necessity, but again the question arises why should 
there be? Why isn’t the Peabody a finishing school from which 
full-fledged artists may be turned out ready and capable for the 
stage or concert platform? Was it the intention of the founder 
that it should be merely a preparatory institution, and if so, why 
does it arrogate to itself all the credit and importance of a fin- 
ishing school? If it is the latter, how is it no finished pupils are 
ever graduated? And where does the blame rest? Is it because 
of the incompetence of the faculty, or does the fault rest with the 
board of directors? Why must pupils who are graduated with 
the highest honors from the Peabody Conservatory of Music in 
this city go to Europe to finish? These are a few questions 
which, in the cause of music and the honof of Baltimore’s insti- 
tutions, someone familiar with the whys and wherefores should 

answer for the public good. —Baltimore Every Saturday. 








Cincinnati’s Wail. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 11, 1886. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
E are proverbially hospitable to all strangers, 
come they as instrumentalists, vocalists or representatives 
of the ‘‘art preservative of all the arts.” Our Musical Club 
opens its doors, the hearts of its members and literally takes in 
with genuine welcome the stranger in our midst, but not until re- 
cently have we entertained an angel unawares. 

What an “‘aching void” there must be with you. How could 
you—how could you spare us the editor of our M/ustcal Standard, 
when we sent you only a Krehbiel? Please don’t draw for the 
difference short of three years’ sight, during which time he will 
doubtless have raised us (with wind) to his *‘ artistic standard.” 


Pray for us. A HopeLess AMATEUR. 








....They do funny things at the London Royal College 
of Music. Two of the candidates for the Montreal schoiarship 
were, it is alleged, exactly equal. Common sense would seem to 
have suggested that the tie should be shot off by means of another 
and more stringent examination. But the Royal College people 
tossed up for it, or, to'use their own words, they “ drew lots.” 
Happily, a private gentleman has come forward to pay for the 
tuition of the loser, so that a scandal has been avoided.— London 


Figaro. 


Eureka Conservatory of Music. 
O-NIGHT is to occur the first miscellaneous con- 
cert by the Eureka (Ill.) Conservatory of Music. The 
program, selected by and carried out under Professor W. Waugh 
Lauder’s direction, is a varied and interesting one, which reads as 
follows : 


1. Overture, ** Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ 
Eight pianos and orchestra. 
2..Grand chorus, ‘* Unfold ye Portals Everlasting ” (** The Redemp- 
tion "’) 
One dundred Singers, five pianos and orchestra. 
3. Concerto, ** Scenes in Norseland”’ 
Miss Annie Allen and Professor Lauder. 
“ The Last Rose of Summer.”’ 
“The Harp that once through 
Tara’s Hall.”’ 
* The March of the Men of Harlech.” 
- Quartet (double), ** God is a Spirit’. .............-44 Steradale Bennett 
Mrs. Gibson and Worthington and E! Paso singers. 
“I Waited for the Lord,”’ soprano duet and chorus 
E! Paso Chorus, 
. Grand Hungarian fantasia (Gipsy music) 
Miss Etta Trowbridge and Professor Lauder. 
. Eureka College ** St. Caecilia " ladies’ class trained by Professor Lauder. 
a. ‘* Spring-time,” waltz song 
Solo, Miss Bruner. 
6. Swedish Wedding March... .....cccccccccccccccccccee .Soegerman 
¢. Pilgrim’s chorus from ‘* Tannhduser”’ 
d. “ The Vine Gatherers,” Sicilian song 
. Symphony “* Pastorale,” “ Jollification on Arriving in the 
Country” 
Eight pianos, sixteen players and orchestra. 
8. * Kyrie Eleison,’’ Twelfth mass 
Chorus (100 voices), pianos and orchestra. 
9. ** Perpetual Motion,” rondo for seven ‘pianos . 
Misses Bruner, Franklin, Allen, Loudon, Richards and Professor Lauder. 
(** The Marseillaise.”’ 
** Coming thro’ the Rye.’ 
“ Columbia the Gem.” 
| * The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


Mendelssoh 


o 


Three popular songs >» Chorus 


Mendelssohn 


’ 
mw Chorus 


Part II. 
x. Hallelujah chorus from the ‘* Messiah”’... 
One Hundred Voices, orchestra and pianos. 
2. The Heroica Symphony, “ Life of a Hero” ... , 
Nine pianos and orchestra. 
3. Combined Ladies of Eureka and El Paso. 
a. Lift your eyes unto the Hills (angels’ trio.).... 
Ge I EE CIE: wien cd dds secccacesice zeae Curshman 
4. Four Musical Tid-Bits— 
NO en Delibes 
i Gn I eile ceccuncsvedeasitinsectnn. caleen -Thomas 
c. Cavatina, Little Song 
d. Serenade 


Hindel 


+. «++ Beethoven 


..»Mendelssohn 


For six pianos. 
Misses Eva McDonald, Mamie Richardson, Mae Edwards, Mamie Thrapp, 
Maude Richards, Carrie McClun and Ballie Metcalfe 
5. “ Dickory, Dickory, Dock, the Mouse ran up the Clock” (comic 


Eureka Chorus. 
6. Lullaby. (Played on four pianos.)..........0-.-seeecees Otto Floersheim 
Misses Bruner, Franklin, Allen and Professor Lauder. 
7. Bloomington and Eureka Ladies. 
a. Dwarfs’ Slumber Song, 
4. Wedd‘ag Chorus, 
c. Atthe Jloister Gate. Norwegian Legend........... 
8. Scherzo “* Carnival of Moscow,” from the great B flat minor 
I criisint hinnsse 5480 gatassdaneeientas temas Scharwenka 
Miss Estelle Franklin and Professor Lauder, 
9. Dramatic concert aria, “ Infelice, or the forsaken one’s male- 
diction of the faithless love,”’ op. 94.......--+-..se00 ...»Mendelssoha 
Miss Lettic Bruner. 
Played by Mr. H. W. Morse 
** Dearest Maiden, dance with me.’’.... 
Gentlemen of Chorus. 
12. Quintet for piano and strings 
Professors Lauder, Hersey and Trautvetter; Misses Lindsay, Hum- 
phrey, Allen and Briggs, and Peoria Quintet. 
13. St. Caecilia Choruses— 
a a BE 65.0 cacineccetdacensdecanvite Wagner 
4. Spanish Gipsy Girl 
c. “The Lord is my Shepherd.”’ 
14. Hallelujah chorus from “* Mt. of Olives 
Chorus, pianos and orchestra. 


t From “ Little Snowdrop.”’. .. Reinecke 


-+eeeGrieg 


aaceds Scharwenka 


10, Staccato Study. 
-++00-Vogel 


11. The Arion Waltz, 





The following are some of the operas based on Biblical 
subjects: The patriarch Moses has been a favorite with com- 
posers. Lindpaintner wrote a ‘‘ Moses Saved,” Félicien David 
and Raimondi a ‘‘ Moses on Sinai,” Gasparini an oratorio called 
** Mosé Liberato del Nino,” and Conti a ‘‘ Moses Saved” (1722). 
The greatest of all, however, is Rossini’s ‘‘ Mosé,” with its well- 
known prayer. The story of ‘‘ Jephtha” has been treated by 
Meyerbeer, Cepeda and Pausch, while ‘‘ Abraham's Sacrifice” 
called forth the music of Raimondi, Cimarosa, Elsner, Blangini, 
Predieri and Rolle(1777). ‘‘ Sampson the Mighty” found musi- 
cians in Urio, Rameau and Barili, and ‘‘ Saul” in Buzzi, Speranzi, 
Vaccaj and Seyfried. The haughty ‘‘ Judith” inspired one of Nau- 
man’s best works (1858) and Peri’s *‘ Giuditta” is another sacred 
opera. Among other Biblical personages we find a ‘* Potiphar,” by 
Raimondi ; the “Death of Adam,” by Leseur ; the ‘‘ Death of Abel,” 
by Rolle and Kreutzer ; ‘‘ Pharaoh,” by Graum, and ‘* Joseph,” by 
Bach and Méhul. This last work is a masterpiece, and is occa- 
sionally revived at the Opera Comique, Paris. In 1866 Marie 
Roze captured Paris by singing as Benjamin. An opera called 
‘‘ La Prise de Jericho” was given in Paris (1805), with Mozart’s 
music, by Laehnith and Kalkbrenner, and Raimondi’s ‘‘ Ruth” 
made a success in Italy (1834). Finally, worth mention are Mer- 
met’s ‘‘ David,” Kastner’s ‘‘ Last King of Judah,” Tarchi’s 
“ Esther,” Caldara’s “Joash,” Conradi’s ‘‘ Goliath,” Fuss’s 
‘* Jacob and Rachel,” Stadler’s ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’’ Auber’s 
‘* Prodigal Child,” and Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” with its objec- 
tionable libretto, completes}the list of }works which treat of sacred 


themes. 
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FOREIGN NOTES, 


.... Heinrich Hofman’s new opera, “ Donna Diana,” will 
be produced for the first time at the opening of the coming sea- 
son of the Berlin Royal Opera-House. 

-++.The Russian National Opera Company, of Moscow, 
intends to go traveling next season and to produce the principal 


Russian operas at Berlin, Vienna, Paris and London. 


..«eThat reliable authority, Sir George Groves’, “ Dic- 
tionary " 483) is responible for the astounding state- 
ment that Mozart composed ‘' Le Nozze di Figaro” in the year 
1876. ~ 

....Carl Rogsa’s season of English opera in London com- 
menced at the Drury Lane Theatre on Monday, the 31st ult. 
Mozart's ‘* Marriage of Figaro” was the opening opera; the 
house was crowded and the performance a great success. 

....The Berlin Musiklehrer-Verein has presented a 
memorial to the Minister of Public Instruction begging him to 
appoint an examination by the state of all persons wishing to be- 
come teachers of music or to establish musical institutes. 

.... The following principal vocalists have been engaged 
for the Leeds Musical Festival to be held in October next: Mme. 
Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Mrs, Hutchinson, Mme. Patey, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley and Mr. Barton M’Guckin. 
I'he rehearsals of the chorus are proceeding satisfactorily. 

....During the Queen of England's recent visit to Liver- 
pool, Mr, Car] Rosa’s manager at the Court Theatre had a tele- 
phone laid on between the theatte and Newsham House, so that 
the Queen could hear the opera, Her Majesty expressed her 
surprise and pleasure at the manner in which the strains of ‘‘ La 
Mascotte” came through the telephone to her rooms. 


(vol. ii. p. 


....Concerning the new symphony by Eugene d’Albert, 
produced lately by Hans Richter, in London, the Zimes of that, 


** The orchestration is, with few exceptions, well bal- 
It is, 


city says 
anced, and the treatment of the subjects is even better. 
indeed, thematic treatment in the strict sense of the word, not a 
mere ‘metamorphosis of themes,’ as the modern phrase runs.” 
....Signor Lago’s Royal Italian Opera at London opened 
on Tuesday of last week with ‘* Lucrezia,” when Gayarré and 
Mme. de Cepeda appeared in the principal roles. Mme. Albani 
is now definitely promised to appear in ‘* Faust,” ‘ Puritani,” 
- Other works to be produced 
**Les Huguenots”’ is to 


and other operas. 
= ** Colomba. 


** Lohengrin 
” 


are “ L’Africaine” and 
be given for a dramatic soprano, Mdlle. Teodorini, and the Amer- 
ican vocalist, Miss Ella Russell, is also engaged. 

. «Of Mackenzie's new opera, “ The Troubadour,” written 
and recently produced in London by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany, it is said: The claims of abstract melody are fully recog- 
nized, but they are allowed to go hand-in-hand with modern ideas. 
Mr. Mackenzie uses his ‘‘leading motives” sparingly. Repre- 
sentative themes, of course, accompany severally the hero and 
the heroine, the husband, and the central idea of ultimate ven- 
geance. But Mr. Mackenzie by no means permits these to be 
the only melodies of his opera, and they are, indeed, subor- 
dinated to the uses to which strictly they ought to be put. A 
great deal of the music of the first act is light enough to have 


for 


been signed by Auber. 


.»+.Mr. Frost at a recent meeting of the London Wagner 
Society, in the course of a lecture on ‘* Parsifal” and in speaking 
of the ‘' Holy Supper” scene, related that the night before the 
first performance he was in the company of an Englishman and a 
German materialist. The former objectedto this scene as dese- 
crating the most sacred rite of the Christian religion ; the latter 
objected to it as an attempt to revive worn-out fables whose 
After the performance both dissenti- 
the one said the performance was so 


poetry has lost its charm. 
ents were on Wagner's side ; 
reverent that it took away all idea of impropriety, and the other 
confessed to having been awakened to devotional feelings that he 


had long thought were dead within him. 


...Of all the foolish things that have been written about 
that interminable subject, ‘‘the encore nuisance,” surely the 
most foolish is the letter of a distinguished lawyer and Q. C. to 
the London A/usical World. This gentleman says that in his 
opinion encores are illegal. The purchase of a concert ticket 
assumes an implied contract to supply a certain program ata 
given time and place. Time is of the essence of the contract, 
and neither the audience nor the artists have a right to interfere 
with the program, and *‘ rob respectable citizens of their time.” 
The writer further suggests that an ‘‘ Audience Protection So- 
ciety” should be organized, and—crowning act of generosity !—he 
offers to defend, free of charge, any person who is prosecuted 
for making a disturbance by insisting on a program being pro- 
ceeded with. A concert ticket, he suggests, can be converted 
into a legal agreement, by being impressed with a sixpenny 


stamp. 


... The “Maitre Ambros” of MM. Francois Coppée, 
Auguste Dorchain, and Ch. M. Widor, which is now fairly run- 
ning at the Opéra Comique in Paris, appears to be a work of 
some originality. As might have been expected from its com- 
posers record, the choral harmonies are more learned and there- 
fore more exacting than those generally employed in French 


opera, while the orchestral tissue is complex and highly colored. | 


Thanks to the skillful construction of the play, there are several 
excellent descriptive and dramatic opportunities, of which the 
composer has fully availed himself in the score. 











The co-opera- | tion, made to order. 


tion of two real poets with the operatic composer is one of the 
most assuring symptoms of the lyrical art in France, where per- 
haps there never was so much enterprise and activity among 
purely native musicians as at the present time. The plot of 
Frangois Coppée’s operatic poem is laid in Amsterdam during the 
troubled times of William of Orange. The score is published 
by Henri Heugel, of Paris. 

..»»The cable announced last Sunday that on the pre- 
vious evening Mrs. Ewen Cameron, é Wheelock, of Boston, 
whose stage name is Giulia Valda, made a London début at Cov- 
ent Garden Theatre as the Page, Oscar, in ‘‘ Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera.” Mmes, Scalchi and Cespeda and Signori Gayarré and 
D’Andrade were in the cast. Valda was well received, but did 
not create a marked impression, the honors falling to the other 
singers. 

....In Vienna are buried a great number of composers 
and musicians of note. Their remains are now, according to 
the resolutions of the city council, to be removed from the various 
smaller cemeteries to the newly-founded ‘‘ central cemetery.” 
Two kinds of graves will be given to the ‘* renowned” and to the 
merely ‘‘ distinguished” personalities, and they have been classi- 
fied by the city council as follows: Beethoven, Mozart, Gluck, 
Schubert and the renowned maker of pianos, J. B. Streicher, are 
rated first class. Alvis Andero (singer), Franz Clements (violin- 
ist), Czerny, John Gdnsbacher, Adalbert Gyrowetz, Joseph May- 
seder, Joseph Preindel, Anton Salieri, Joseph Staudigl, Simon 
Sechter, Joseph Strauss, Joseph Weigl and Franz Wild are cele- 
brated only, in the second class. Joseph Boesendorfer is enu- 
merated among the latter class, 

....New troubles seem to be springing up for the repre- 
sentatives at Bayreuth this year. According to the Vienna 
Fremdenbiatt, the participation of the Viennese artists depends 
upon the solution of the question, The rehearsals at Bayreuth 
commence early in June, the representations begin on July 23 
and close on August 20, Mesdames Maternaand Papier, Messrs. 
Winkelmann, Reichmann and Reichenberg, of the Hofopern- 
theatre, are known to have been invited. Herr von Reichenberg 
was obliged to decline, as he could not obtain leave of absence. 
Madame Materna does not require permission, as her services are 
not required before September 1. The furlough of Madame Pa- 
pier expires on August 1. Messrs. Reichmann, who commences 
his season on July 15, and Winkelmann, who begins on August 
1, have been informed by the direction of the Hof-Opera-Theatre 
that their permission to participate in the festival will require an 
equivalent compensation on their part from their winter vacation. 








That “ Hexameron.” 


igen: sorry that this composition (or compilation, 

if you like,) did not find a more lenient judge in the learned 
‘* Doctor” Satter in his articles on Liszt. If he had well con- 
sidered, he could hardly have failed to find that this work marks 
an epoch in the history of piano-playing, and that it brings to 
gether names which would not have come together in a century 
without it. Let us have its history. Somewhere between 1836 
and 1839 Princess Belgiojoso, whose husband owned vast estates 
in Lombardy, besides a beautiful tenor voice, lived habitually in 
Paris, and as once a year she arranged a concert for the poor, got 
Franz Liszt (then also a resident of Paris) to gather the people to- 
gether who were to take part. As Chopin, Thalberg, Herz and 
a Viennese pianist, by the name of Pixis, happened to be in Paris, 
Liszt asked them to write each one variation on the liberty-duet 
from the opera, *‘ I Puritani” (not then hackneyed as it is now, but 
fresh from the mouths of Lablache and Tamburini), and as the 
world was popularly supposed to have been created in six days, 
Liszt addressed the request for the completion of this work in 
that time to his former teacher, C. Czerny. All these artists did 
as they were requested, and as Liszt composed also one variation 
the work of *‘ six days” It was written with 
orchestral accompaniment and performed by Liszt. I heard it so 
performed some years [ater in Vienna, and was greatly struck by 
so much diversity with so much unity; it was enthusi- 
astically received. I heard it no more until I played it 
myself, with orchestra, at a concert of the Germania Min- 
nerchor, of Baltimore, after their victorious return from the 
Saengerfest, and some years later I heard it at one of my 
students’ concerts, also with orchestra. It was well received on 
both occasions, and relieved the monotony of the piano by Liszt’s 
well-conceived and well-brought-in orchestral points. Mr. S. B. 
Mills played it in New York with Anna Mehlig as a piano duet 
when it fell flat on the audience. No wonder; Liszt knew what 
he was about when he wrote the orchestral introduction, the 
connections and the finale. 

Let us look at the ‘‘ Hexameron” a little closer. In the in- 
troduction (opening with basso on and violoncello alone, but 
soon joined by the piano) the orchestra and the piano now alter- 
nate, now go together, in the most masterly and interesting man- 
ner, until a mysterious tremolo leads us from A flat major by F 
minor to A minor in a thematic swell foreshadowing the lion of 
the six composers—Chopin, The theme has been introduced 
gradually, and more and more urgently from the fifth measure 
(lento, patetico) up to the exposition of the theme in full, the 
handiing which is a tremendous four de force. Thalberg’s varia- 
tion is now coming ; it has been given the place of honor by 
Apparently so, was it in realityso? This variation bears 
its time, the time ,of Thalberg, Déh- 
Dreyschock ¢ (tutti quanti, (Henselt I 
here.) It is a real routine varia- 

Next comes Liszt’s moderato—the 


received its name. 


Liszt ! 
the imprint of 
ler, Prudent, 

will not mention 





most interesting, the most imposing, and none of the others 
could be more killing to Thalberg’s ; rich in the masterly combi- 
nation of piano and orchestra, the piano always being master, and 
yet the orchestra never becoming servant ; the harmonization is 
just as powerful and original as the canonic imitations. After a 
dignified, majestic exit it is followed by—Pixis! (a name hardly 
ever heard now). His variation attacks by storm ; it is the most 
brilliant one ; it was also received by the audience as such, as it 
had the most applause. A short orchestral interlude separates it 
from H. Herz, who, in his variation, is himself at his best ; full 
of elegance, grace and humor—no rivalry with Liszt, none with 
Chopin—he is only himself and knows that he is somebody for all 
that. Next comes Ch. Czerny! We take breath here and invite 
the reader to dothe same. The continuation will show that we 
cannot stop except at this point and at the end. 
E, SzemMevényi. 








Meyerowitz’s Grand Concert. 
OME few days ago a Mr. D. Meyerowitz gave a 
concert in Providence, R. I., and we hereby reproduce ver- 
batim et literatim the program distributed by him : 


GRAND CONCERT 


OF 
D. MEYEROWITZ. 





PROGRAMME. 


KOL NIDRE, Composed by Meyerowitz. 
ExgcuTEep BY D. MeverowitTz, 


ITALIEN SONG, - . - - Vincemo o padre. 


‘ 
SouvENIR OF ST. PererssurG, brilliant meldie for the 
piano, composed by D. Meyerowits, and dedicated to 
the Rossian Czar. ‘ 


eee eee eee ee 2 ee 


et OOOO meee tw arte easere 


: SONG AND PIANo, ° i oe 


By D. Mgverowirz. 


Concert VALse, composed by D. Meyerowits, and dedica- - 
ted to the Baroness Rothschild, in Paris. 


: SONG AND PIANO, - - - ss e 
D, Mgyerowitz, 


The Piano used by Mr. Meyerowitz is the Stein: ° 
way Grand Concert. : 








COO CHEE OEE RHEE EH HEHEHE OOHE HEHE TEE HH HE HED 


Among the peculiarities of this program we find that Mr. 
Meyerowitz not only composed ‘‘ Kol Nidre,” but executed it 
also. It will also appear after perusal that the Czar is now a 
Rossian. The program announces twice ‘‘Song and Piano by 
D. Meyerowitz.” We would have been led to the conclusion 
that both song and piano were of Meyerowitzian origin, had we 
not noticed at the bottom of the program that Meyerowitz used a 
Steinway ‘‘ Grand Concert,” and as a Steinway “Grand Concert” 
was used by him why should he have found it necessary to use a 
piano by Meyerowitz ? 








Bowery Bay Beach. 

HE above named new summer resort will be 
T open to the public on and after Saturday, June 19, and from 
its natural beauty, splendid facilities for recreation and close prox- 
imity to the metropolis bids fair to become a formidable rival to 
Coney Island. 

Bowery Bay is a lovely inlet on the north shore of Long Island, 
opposite Riker’s Island in Long Island Sound, and is but two 
and a half miles distant from Astoria (Ninety-second-st.) ferry. 
The bay is about half a mile wide, with a fine sandy beach and 
gentle slope into that sheet of water, being unsurpassed for 
bathing, swimming, fishing and boating, as there are no swift cur- 
rents nor dangers of any kind. 

The grounds abound in well-shaded walks, lawns, rambles, 
croquet grounds, artificial lake, &c., and furnish views of the 
most picturesque character. 

The Bowery Bay Building and Improvement Company have 
erected an elegant large bathing pavilion containing 120 large 
dressing-rooms, with every comfort to bathers. A commodious 
boat-house and dock is located at the easterly side of their water 
front. The mansion has been enlarged, commodious sheds for 
carriages and horses erected, the whole grounds and establish- 
ment being lighted by gas and connected by telephone. 

No sewage whatever flows into the bay, and an ample force of 
uniformed police officers is constantly on duty, thus insuring this 
charming family resort not only to be the safest for bathing, but 
also for all visitors and their families. 

The place is by far the most accessible of summer resorts, being 
reached by the elegant summer cars of the Steinway and Hun- 
ter’s-Point horse railroad, which runs through the thriving town of 
Steinway directly to the beach in twenty minutes from the Ninety- 
second-st. ferry, and in forty minutes from the Hunter’s Point 
ferries. 

From early morning until midnight cars connect with every 
boat on both ferries, the fare being ten cents—including ferriage. 
There is also an elegant drive from Ninety-second-st. ferry, at 
Astoria, along the Boulevard on the river front, opposite Hell 
Gate, Ward’s Island, &c., to Bowery Bay Beach. 
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FProiessional Cards. 


woe ACCEPT A FEW MORE STUDENTS 

for thorough instruction in Harmony, Coun- 
terpoint or Composition; Terms, $5 per lesson, 
Reference, Charles F. Tretbar, Steinway Hall. 
F, DOLAND, Pupil of E. F. Richter and Movitz 


Hauptmann. Address 22 West 15th Street. 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
(With Miss Clara Louise Kellogg’s Concert Co., 
seasons 1881-82-83-84-85-86.) 
Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York. 


CAROLA DORN, 
CONTRALTO, 


Metropolitan Opera House; Opera, Concert, Orato- 
rio. Address for lessons—voice culture of the best 
(highest) German school - ENGAGEMENTS, 216 
West Fortieth Street. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF, 
Violin, 
882 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 


ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York, 


JOHN BAYER, 
Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
ork. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 
Prima Donna Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 


Address Geo. W. Cosy, 23 East 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East r4th Street, New York City. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 








PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





Miss KATE BENSBERG, 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Oratorio and Opera. Address L. M. 
Ruben, Manager, 40 Union Square, New York, 


MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 
Concert Pianist, Accompinist and Teacher, 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
292 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 





“i ae ent 

MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTR, 

Residence: 109 East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York. 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- 
tors: William Mason, New York ; Oscar Raif (Royal 
High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. William 
eeu. of Steinway & Sons, New York. 

‘or terms apply at the above address. 


FREDERICK AND ANNA 
CLARK-STEINIGER 


Have recently arrived from Berlin, Germany, and 
are prepared to receive pupils for instruction in their 
new system of Pianoforte Playing. This system, 
which was well received and extensively published 
in Berlin, greatly lightens labor for the student and 
pianist, insures health and — develops control of 
all the artistic powers. Apply anmeree ag hed by letter 
at 24 Clinton St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittspurgh, Pa. 








MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


{nstruction. 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
112 Fifth Avenue, City. 


MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 

“* Miss Phelps possesses a fine technique, beautiful 
tone; indeed, all the qualities demanded of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace, 

“OVIDE MUSIN.” 


Address, 24 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons’ in Ensemble Playing 
Violin), Address STEINWAY HALL 

New York, 





MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 
Vocat CuLture. 


Address “Tue FLoripa,” 1 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New rk. 





MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 


Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies, 
11 E. 14th Street. Room 8. 


Mug. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 








Cc. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Miltary Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 


and all other occasions, Address: 
2s Union Square, New York. 


THEODORE SUTRO, 

Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
Ameritan Exchange, London. 








ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 

Instruction in Music in all of its branches, Or- 
anist of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 
Fitth Avenue. Address Wm. A. Ponp & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York. 


Cc. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 





LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Adtress Musicat Courier, 25 


East r4th Street, New 





MISS DORA BECKER, 


Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 





VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 


Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
and ’Cellos. Italian, French, German and other 
makers. 

Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 

Address 23 Union Square, New York. 





M. DEYO, 


Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 


Address Steinway Hall, New York, 





Mrs. HELEN AMES, Soprano, 


Concert AND Oratorio SINGER, 


Address 106 W. ssth Street, City. 





DILLER’S BAND, 


Francis X. Diller, Musical Director. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade Band. 
Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 
Office, 224 E. Thirteenth St., New York. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 

Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 
for Mrs, Belle Cole. Geo, Coxsy, 23 E. 14th Street, 
New York. 








THE ART OF SINGING. 

Improvement of Voice—Best Modern School— 
successfully taught by SIG, PIETRO FERRANTI, 
A limited number of pupils wanted. Address 107 E. 
1gth Street. 





Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 


Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band; also Solo Flageolet. 
Open for concert engagements. Address, Office 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourteenth St., New York. . 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASOQON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in usical Theory given by 
correspondence, 

Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 





DR. L. H. FRIEDBURG, 


40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 
at teacher’s or at pupil’s residence. 





JOSEPH COMELLAS, 


A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 
pupils in the art of piano playing. 
G. Schirmer, Sesame Mantens Bros. 
Residence, 39 W. 16th St 


Will receive 
References: Mr. 
Messrs. A. Cortada & Uo, 


Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH, 


CONTRALTO, 


Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 


BASS-BARITONE, 





Graduate of the Vienna Conservatory. 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal and Piano In- 
struction, No. 337 Second Avenue, between 
tght and 2oth Streets, 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
VocaL TEACHER, 
221 East 18th Street, New York. 


UNIUN CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 








NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


ARE 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


Nan TORT. 


JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 


LIST, OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 

manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
Nv. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Yaa Fifth Avenue Pres. 


} Ch A. amt 33 Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle, 4 ; First Presbyterian, 
" A. SMITI & CO. Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 


New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


burgh R.C, Cathedral, 4. 
a 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
Upright + Pianos. National Association 


89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CELICAGO. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianotorte Strings and Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402,406 & 408 East 30th Street, New Vork. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $8,000,000. 


PHILIP H. FRASER, Gen’l Agent, 


18 Wall Street, New York. 














Sec.-Treas. : 
THEODORE PRESSER, 
1004 Walnut aes 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PRESIDENT : 


A. A. STANLEY, 
10 Pallas St., 


Provipence, R. I. 


TENTH ANNUAL MERTING. 


June 30, July land 2, 1886, 


—AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Official Report of Ninth Annual Meeting, containing 
Lectures, Discussions, List of Members, &c., will 
be sent for 25e. by addressing the Secretary. 











AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED, CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., lebanon, a. 


Set eth 


Proprietor, 


PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 


po - 





Fair Dealing, 
Full Count. 


AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 
Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor, | ApeLaipe Exuisirion, 1881 — Two Special 
Sypney INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION — 1879- First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit; Gold and two Silver Medals. 
also Second Degree of Merit. Cincinnat1 INpustRIAL Exposition, 
MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1882—Highest Award. 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, | New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL CoTTon Exposi- Highest Awards, 
TION, 1881—Highest Award. Caccutra Exuisition, 1883—Silver Medal. 


FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 





1881~ 

















IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 

at moderate rates for good work. Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 

by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 
pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 





Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 3SSl1. 





Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance, 
Yearly, 64.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH, 

Three Months..... .... 20.00 | Nine Months. ..... .......860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months............ 80.00 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. mM. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders. 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16, 1886. 





Marc A. Otro FLOERSHEIM. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 44 LAKESIDE BUILDING, 
JOHN E. HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE. 


BLUMENBERG, 





CHICACO. 


a 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


44 Lakesipe Buitpina, 
CuicaGo, June 14, 1886, 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Courier, t 

HE hundreds upon hundreds of instruments that 

pour into this city from the East every week repre- 

sent in the aggregate a tremendous sum of money 

annually, and if it were possible to reach anything like a 

statistical basis, which we believe is at present an impos- 

sibility, the tables would prove highly interesting and 

instructive reading-matter. Take in addition to this 

the number of organs made here, and the now increasing 

number of pianos, and the sum total would be even a 
surprise to those interested in this industry. 

Among the piano manufacturers here are C. A. Smith 
Mr. Smith is 
His 
factory is 40 x 80, three stories in height, with basement, 
and the firm now manufactures an average of nine 
pianos per week, about half of which are sold wholesale 
here and the rest throughout the West. The instru- 
ment is an excellent one, satisfactory to the dealers using 
it and the trade is constantly growing. The report that 
C. A. Smith & Co, intended joining forces with C. A. 
Gerold, piano manufacturer here, is not true. 

Another firm which has entered the piano manufactur- 
ing line is J. G. Earhuff & Co., the company being Mr. J. 
S. Foley. New headquarters have been secured, and the 
firm now occupies a large factory 70 x 100, five stories in 
height, and basement, located at 51, 53 and 55 Pearson-st. 
The capacity of the new factory is about twelve pianos 
The pianos will soon be 
ready for the market; the organs are sold as fast as they 


& Co., who are doing an excellent trade. 
a Chicago man, and a business man of experience. 


and sixty organs per week. 


are made. 

Mr. E. V. Church, of Root & Sons Music Company, is 
West on a business trip, and Mr. Floyd !ones, of Haines 
Brothers’ Chicago house, is in Wisconsin on business. 

Mr. Jacob Engel, whose contract with S. Strauss ex- 
pires July 1st, contemplates starting in business on his 
own account. 

Lyon & Healy sold six Steinway pianos on Monday, 
one a grand. 

F, Connor, piano manufacturer, of New York, was in 
town Monday and Tuesday. His pianos are represented 
here by John M. Smyth. 

Steger & Sauber state that last week was the best they 
have had since they started business, 





Mr. Emil Liebling, one of the most prominent of all 
the Chicago pianists and teachers, does not lose any 
opportunity to express his opinion of the merits of the 
Hallet & Davis pianos, their tone and touch and remark- 
able durability. Mr. Liebling’s extensive and long ex- 
perience with these instruments gives his opinion more 
value than were he simply charmed or attracted by the 
qualities of these pianos. He knows whereof he speaks. 

W. W. Kimball Company reports to us officially that 
the company has done two-thirds as much business up 
to the 1oth of June as it did during the whole of June, 
1885. Our own observations show us that the Kimball 
business is unusually active at present and that it is 
doing a large trade in all directions. The Emerson 
piano is selling in large quantities by the Kimball Com- 
pany whenever business is rushing, and, in fact, there is 
an enormous trade done with these pianos out in this 
section. 

Mr. Rufus W. Blake is still on the road in the interests 
of the Sterling Company. Mr. George Ambuhl is work- 
ing like a tiger to place the Sterling pianos, and Mr. 
Mason proves himself an able assistant of Blake’s. Mr. 
Rodda, formerly with the Sterling Company, has not 
gone into business yet, neither are his future movements 
known. He may represent some organ here. 

Mr. V. H. Daniels, traveling for the Shoninger Organ 
and Piano Company, has come from the East, and will 
travel West in the interests of the company. 

Many of the good people in the music trade here 
were somewhat astonished to find the editors and staff 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER can perform on a piano and 
organ and judge of their value by personal judgment 
and education. As one gentleman stated, “ We are not 
accustomed to that in Chicago.” The fact is that, out- 
side of THE MUSICAL COURIER, there is not one editor 
or assistant editor of any music-trade paper published 
in this country capable of Aersonadlly testing musical in- 
struments. These gentlemen know almost everything, 
from umpiring a baseball match to the running of an in- 
sane asylum, but they know nothing about music. It is 
amusing to listen to many of the anecdotes told us by 
members of the trade who meet these great lights in 
music-trade journalism and hear their remarks about 
pianos and organs. When the final test comes it will all 
resolve itself down to the inexorable law of the survival 
of the fittest. 

No changes in any agencies have taken place that re- 
quire special notice. We can report better feeling 2nd 
an improvement intrade. The orders that have come in 
within the past week are chiefly from Northwestern 
trade. Iowa trade seems to be considerably cut up and 
has been canvassed heavily by Eastern manufacturers 
who have no direct outlet here in Chicago. Missouri is 
looming up as an important State for the music trade in 
the future. The Lyon & Healy branch in Omaha, Neb. 
will, in a short time, do as much trade as all the other 
Omaha houses put together. And it is about time 
for Omaha to have a firm doing business on the 
principle of Lyon & Healy; the town needs it badly. 
Music in the whole State of Webraska will be benefited 
by it. 





INNOCENT DIVERSIONS. 


N a recent issue of the Indianapolis Sen/¢zne/ the fol- 
| lowing humorous advertisement appeared : 
A NEW PIANO, 

The Steinway Piano Company is considerably ‘‘torn up,” so 
to speak, at the almost certain indications of being totally 
eclipsed by a new and very dangerous rival manufactory. The 
rival company is that of Kroeger & Sons, of New York. The 
head of the firm, Mr. Henry Kroeger, was, for a period of 
twenty-three years, the foreman and superintendent of the 
Steinway factory, and during which time the Steinway pianos 
secured its excellent reputation, and though the Steinway folks 
have endeavored to create an impression that Kroeger was 
simply a common employe and not instrumental in producing 
the reputation, Mr. Kroeger has readily produced letters of in- 
troduction from the Steinways themselves and a sufficient num- 
ber of affidavits to fully establish his position as the person re- 
sponsible for the good name of the Steinway piano. At any 
rate the Kroeger & Sons pianos are just now more sought for by 
eminent musicians and the good judges than any other in the 
market. In examining these famous pianos at Pearson’s 
Music House, 1g North Pennsylvania street, we were informed 





by Mr. Pearson that the demand for them was so great that 
he could hardly keep samples in stock. 

It is hardly necessary to contradict the many false- 
hoods contained in the above advertisement, for it is 
generally known that Henry Kroeger was as innocent of 
the conception and subsequent patenting of the Stein- 
way improvements as a new-born babe, and that he was 
discharged by Messrs. Steinway in 1879 and has since 
been in the stencil business. Asa matter of course no 
person of intellectual acquirements places any reliance 
on such an absurd statement, which appears in the light 
of an innocent diversion. And it has long since been 
admitted that the class of people who purchase and use 
Steinway pianos represent the highest strata in the 
worlds of music or art and society and accomplishments. 
It is consequently not the Steinway piano which can be 
affected by the overreaching absurdities of the parties 
who are madly attempting to intrude with this Kroeger 
piano. 

The question here is, as we said, not affecting the 
Steinway piano, but other instruments. In this instance 
Mr. Pearson, by the way an excellent man, represents the 
Hazelton pianos and the Gabler pianos. He virtually 
puts these instruments aside, relegates them into obscure 
positions, and although they are in every respect far 
ahead of the Kroeger piano, not only in reputation, but 
also in their essential qualities as musical instruments, 
and in addition can boast of years of tests, through 
which they have passed victoriously—we say, notwith- 
standing this, a comparatively new piano like the 
Kroeger, built in a case made in the same factory where 
Hale’s cases are made, is placed ahead of such reliable 
goods as the Hazelton piano and the Gabler piano. 
Absurd and ridiculous! 

Again, take the matter of N. M. Cross & Co., of Chi- 
cago, into consideration. This firm represents the 
Decker & Son and the Christie & Co. pianos. Every 
opportunity is utilized to place the Kroeger piano in 
apparent competition with the Steinway piano and the 
local trade paper in Chicago is even brought forward to 
enforce this. Of course, for reasons given above, this 
attempt also falls flat, but here again it is naturally not 
the Steinway, but the Decker & Son and the Christie & 
Co. pianos that suffer. To compare the Kroeger with 
the old, reliable Decker & Son's pianos, which have re- 
ceived some of the most valuable voluntary testimo- 
nials, is peculiarly absurd, and as to the Christie pianos 
one need only visit Christie & Co.'s factory and observe 
what kind of cases this firm makes and then attempt to 
compare this kind of work with Hale or Kroeger cases. 
To us it seems strange that these piano manufacturers 
here who have their instruments intentionally pushed 
in the rear do not take some action to prevent the con- 
tinuance of such proceedings. 

The name of Steinway is only forced to the front in 
order to damage the regular goods kept on sale and in 
this innocent diversion the firms above mentioned be- 
come the sufferers, and they should end the diversion 
without further delay. 





CARPENTER EXTRADITED. 
ace 

HE latest developments in the Hammond-Carpenter 
case were made in Worcester, Mass., on last Friday 
afternoon, when E. P. Carpenter, at present residing in 
Brattleboro, Vt., was brought before the Superior Court, 
from the State of Vermont, upon a requisition by Gov- 
ernor Robinson, of Massachusetts. He was held in 

$3,000 bonds for his appearance at the October term. 

He was subsequently held on a warrant issued by 
Judge Adin Thayer, of the Insolvency Court in Worces- 
ter, for contempt in disobeying the court’s.order to 
appear, by going beyond the court's jurisdiction. Car- 
penter obtained bail. Mr. Hammond evidently has 
some good lawyers assisting him. 





OL. LEVI K. FULLER, of Brattleboro, Vt., who has 
+ been contributing a series of articles to THE MUSI- 
CAL COURIER under the caption “ Twenty-Six Years in 
the Organ Trade,” has been compelled by an attack of 
bronchitis to interrupt the series. Colonel Fuller has 
been confined to his house for the past four weeks, and 
the physician has forbidden all kinds of work. 

His early restoration to health is, we are sure, hoped 
for by every one in the trade. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 


ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura~ 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
































steadily increasing as their merits are 








becoming more extensively known. ment ot all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO.,. Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“ace, ~NEW ENGLAND PIANO oat 32 George _ tt Mass. 











FREE. 





‘CARL MAND 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


PIANOMANUFACTURER an a <Fateh ON 
ROYAL COURT AND TO HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS ay ee oS 


OF GERMANY ;. | Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and powerful, combined with 


COBLENZ, CERMANY. ae admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


ESTEY ORGANS have been — 
favorites for years. 
"[[V}Op 480} NUT UL OF WOAV ‘aava 
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The 





188 DOSSELDORF First Prize for eversireng Granda ae J. PFRIEMER, al 
188@ DUSSELDORF First Prise fer everstrung Cottages. yy PIANO-FORTE kK R A kK A U E 
1881 MELBOURNE First Prise, Grand Gold Modal, for everstrung Planes, = 
1883 AMSTERDAM First Prise, Graad Diploma of Honour for overstrung Grands. | ie : ' 
ov lt ! x @itat 
Fares Dutne, Grat Distams of ax ‘al Grand, Upright and Square. B R 0 S = 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


1886 OOBLEME Only First Prise ef Heneur by Her Majesty the Em Ry 4 
poems Angus. 5G 229 East 22d Street, New York. MANUFAC 5 : . 

THOTIMONIALE frem Abt, Brahms, von Bilew, Friedheim, G “ ’ fANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 

Lisst, Madame Olara Schumann, Servais, Thalberg and Wagner } THE ORLEBRATED 


~ a WE AVER Upright Pianos 


Parlor and Chapel Organs. WAREROOMS : 








Agents wanted in every State and Territory. First- 
| class Instruments and thorough protection guaranteed. 


| Send for Catalogues, Testimonials, &c., to the 40 Union — New York, 


| WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO.., 
FACTORY: YORK PA. FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


Tax WELLS & MYHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ — in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


OVER EIGHTY DIFFERENT STYLEs. WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 


&@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


meme! WECKER GSN, |... 


nonest,dret-etwstramenes | GVONA, Square and Ubright Piano-Fortes, \imwmanee-sccns nn 


for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
charged _ to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expenses. C7 TAT). TET Re AF 9 Pianos, 


ISCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER ANOS: 


EST? 1840, 


Pp Ss GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


— VEFICES AND WAREROOMS: ~<pe— 


TONE & DURABILITY ? 415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. © Now IN Use. 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 


T seems that the concern at 41 Maiden-lane, in this 
City, which I referred to some time since in the 
columns of THE MUSICAL COURIER, and which is adver- 
tising itself as the American Organ & Piano Company, 
is really Mr. Daniel F. Beatty’s latest business arrange- 
ment, Charles H. Davis, the manager, announces in 
one of the circulars that he was for many years superin- 
tendent of the “ Largest Organ Factory in the World.” 
Charles H. Davis was at one time Mr. Daniel F. Beatty’s 
superintendent. Dealers all overthe country, of whom 
inquiries should happen to be made in reference to this 
new organ and stencil piano concern, can refer the par- 
ties to THE MUSICAL COURIER, if this notice does not 
suffice. Mr. Beatty will never again have an opportunity 
to operate as he once did. If he desires to enfer the 
legitimate piano and organ business no one could object, 
but the old system is a part of ancient history. 


** * * 


I will gratify the longings of Swick & Co., who mailed 
us a number of flattering notices printed by a music- 
trade paper, and reproduce part of them. Among the 
excellent remarks printed by the music-trade paper we 
refer to, and without any comment at that, are the fol- 
lowing, all speaking of the renowned Swick piano: 

“IT consider them first-class.” 

“We 
West.’ 

‘In fact, an excellent piano.” 

‘The best piano.” 


consider your piano the finest piano in the 


“ Our customers are delighted with them.” 

“A little beauty.” 

‘Il consider them first-class.” 

‘The 
found in other pianos.” 

‘We work 


quality of tone, finish and design is seldom 


consider the and material first-class.” 
kK * 

Of course, the piano trade can understand that the bet- 
ter class of dealers would never sign their names to any 
testimonials which speak of such a piano as the “ Swick ”’ 
in terms like the above. But the question arises: 
in the same music-trade paper which can print for the 
Swick piano all these testimonials and not comment on 
thought which dictates the signa- 
How much is a notice worth 


the absurdity of the 
tures to such testimonials ? 
in the music-trade paper which prints for the 
pianos this sentence: “ The best piano?” Of what value 
is a notice in the music-trade paper that states for the 


Swick piano: “I consider them first-class ?”’ 


In this city some of the cheapest and lowest type of | 


pianos are made, 
pre-eminent, and yet right here we have a music-trade 
paper which says of this piano: “The quality of tone, 
finish and design is seldom found in other pianos,” mean- 
ing others than the Swick. 
** & & ° 

The highest grade of prices cannot be better than the 
best, and yet the piano trade quietly submits when a 
paper ostensibly published in its interests states, without 
denying it in one instance, that the Swick piano is “the 
best piano.”” Someone will answer, I am sure that as 
the parties connected with the music-trade paper in 
question know nothing at all about a piano, and as they 
cannot distinguish the difference between a Swick piano 
and a piano of some musical value, they are excusable. 
However, that is no excuse. It is disgraceful that the 
trade permits an imposition of that kind. 

* * * * 

which appeared in the last 
It 


is this little item, 
the London, England, Musical Opinion ? 
was written by a correspondent in Germany. 


How 


number of 


The export trade with North America is, notwithstanding all 


the inventive powers of a portion of the American press, con- | 


stantly increasing, and the class of instrument called for—the 
-is one which leaves the maker a 
of the 
production of an 


best class of upright grands 


reasonable profit. Several Berlin firms have devoted 


their energies to the American model, and 
have brought over American workmen to assist them in meet- 
ing the tastes and wishes of American customers. Moreover, 


the statistics of the Export Office show that, since 1880, the 
export of entire instruments and parts of the same has nearly 
doubled in the matter of actual cargo space, and has more than 
doubled in value. 

** * * 


It is bound to turn out disastrously in the long-run 


for people in the piano business to trade on the names | 


of old and established firms. All the prospects which 
the S. G. Chickering concern 
upon the name of Chickering & Sons, and all the pros- 


pects which Haines & Co. have are based on trading 


| 
| 
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upon the old name eof Haines Brothers. Whatever little | 
business George W. Carter has done since he is with 
the Grovesteen & Fuller Company has been based on 
trading on the name of the Emerson Piano Company, 
and the transactions made by Kroeger are based on 
trading on the name of Steinway & Sons. All this kind 
of business is rotten in principle, and therefore ceases of 
its own accord. And then it is what I may call small 
business, and the Latin proverb says: Parvum parva 
decent-—Little things become a little person. 
ee a6 

Mr. Ferdinand Mayer, of Curtiss & Mayer, Chicago, is 
in town for the first time in two years and-tells me that 
he finds things much altered and a large number of new 
faces unknown to an old New Yorker. I mean “old ”’ in 
the sense of having resided here a length of time, for 
although slight silver threads are seen among the gold 
even in his case, yet Mr. Mayer is a young man still. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Mayer’s statement the competition in 
Chicago is more intense and keener than here and there- 
fore profits are reduced to minimum figures. In addition 
to the Weber pianos Curtiss & Mayer have been hand- 


| ling the Wheelock piano, with exceptional satisfaction to 


themselves and their trade. He states that his house 
has had successful trade for some years past and is proud 
of the position it now occupies in Chicago, 

of * * * * 

Hardman pianos are penetrating in every direction. If 
anyone desires to get a glance at the work which Hard- 
man, Peck & Co. have done in the penetrating business 
just let him look at the firm's map and see the geographi- 
cal distribution. Beginning in the East, the Hardman 
is selling in several New England States in double the 
quantity they were selling only a year ago. The Middle 
States are great for Hardman pianos. Nearly every large 
city inthis State and the two big Pennsylvania cities, and 
the only city in New Jersey where any kind of piano 
business is done, together with Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, are‘fully represented in this penetrating business. 
In the South, Virginia is a good Hardman State and so 
are Louisiana and Texas. Thesc, with Georgia, are the 
only States of the South where any kind of piano busi- 





How | 
great, or rathersmall, is the value of a testimonial printed | 


Swick | 


and among them the Swick piano is | 


Tennessee, however, is a Hardman State. 
Hardman 


ness is done. 
Ohio is excellent, so are Illinois and Missouri. 
pianos are well represented in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and, Kansas. On Pacific 
Coast and in the Territories the Hardman 
is working more powerfully than the members of the 
piano trade have any idea of, but I know it is, and I do 
not believe it is a wise thing for Hardman, Peck & Co.to 
state their outlet inthe Territories just at present. 


the 
penetration 


of course, 


* * * * 
Schreiner, of Savannah, is raising a whirlwind with his 


advertisements of imported pianos. Here is his latest : 


IMPORTED PIANOS. 


Shipment which left Hamburg on May 
26th will arrive very shortly. 


Another 


REGULAR SHIPMENTS WILL FoLLow Every Monru. 


We can conscientiously recommend these instruments for 
their solidity of constructionsand beauty of tone and touch. 

We have sold these pianos in Georgia and Florida, and all 
purchasers are delighted with them. They remain remarkable 
in tune. A New York piano manufacturer just returned from 
a Western trip stated to the editor@f Tue Musicat Courter 
that the Pacific Coast cities and towns are virtually flooded 
with foreign pianos, and business in them is constantly 
increasing. 


This is easily explained. As long as the fraudulent stencil 





| for rattle-boxes which are musically not worth 300 cents, 


pianos are manufactured and people have to pay about $300 
deal- 


ers who care for their reputation will import pianos which are 


| not only cheaper but much superior than these home brands. 


has are based on trading | 


The stencil piano makers are raising a howl and want the 
duty on pianos, which was lowered by Congress a few years 
The honest manufacturer, who made a 
will not be affected by importation. 


ago, again increased. 
reputation for his pianos, 

Steinway and Knabe pianos cannot be imported, but are 
rather exported. 





--The London Piano, Organ and Music Trades Review is doing 
great injustice to the renowned violin builder, George Gemiinder, by 
permitting the name of his brother, August Gemiinder, to figure 
in its columns as a renowned violin builder. August Gemiinder 
has no renown as a violin builder, but only a local reputation as a 
maker of excellent double-basses. 





—August Sauer is the sole manufacturer of C. D. Pease’s patent 
German silver piano action rail and key-rail. Since the first ap- 
plication of these German silver rails in pianos by C. D. Pease, 
they have come into general use, but we doubt whether many of 
the manufacturers using them can show that they have a shop 


| right from C, D. Pease, or Sauer, the manufacturer. 








F. G Smith’s Factories. 
AST week we had occasion to visit F. G. Smith’s 
Brooklyn factories. 

The two Brooklyn factories are located at the corner of Ray- 
mond and Willoughby sts. Both are large brick buildings, five 
stories high, with a frontage of 125 feet on Raymond-st. and 110 
on Willoughby, which space affords an available working area of 
over 80,000 square feet. 

The fourth and fifth floors are used for rubbing and varnish- 
ing. 

The third floor, sounding-board and stringing departments. 

On the second floor are the superintendent's office and stock- 
room. Onthis floor the keys, hardware and actions are examined. 
On the first floor are the offices and three large warerooms, one 
for upright pianos, one for square pianos and one for second- 
hand pianos. 

In the basement are the boilers and engine-rooms, also engine 
of seventy horse-power. The packing and shipping departments 
are in the basement. . 

The cases of the Bradbury pianos are made at the Leominster 
factory. 

The Leominster factory is a wooden structure, 120 feet long by 
60 feet wide and four stories high. 

We examined some of the cases at the Brooklyn factories and 
will, without any prevarication whatever, state that as far as 
solidity and durability are concerned they are unexcelled, All 
the cases are put together by machinery and it would be utterly 
impossible for hand labor to compete with them. 

While conversing with Mr. Smith about his business he spoke 
indignantly relativegto the labor troubles, and said that that is 
what causes the dulness now existing in all industries, but fur- 
thermore said that his share of business far exceeded his expecta- 
tions. He spoke in eulogistic terms about the Leominster 
factory. 

When asked as to the authenticity of the rumor about opening 
a branch house in Chicago, he said he could not definitely 
answer until his son, F. G. Smith, Jr., returned from his Western 
trip. 

Mr. Smith, Jr., is on the road, combining business with pleas- 
ure and on his homeward way intends to stop at Chicago. If 
suitable quarters can be obtained the house will, as soon as pos- 
sible, be opened. Mr. Smith thinks this step a judicious one and 
is anxiously awaiting Mr. F. G. Smith, Jr.’s return. Mr. F. G 
Smith's career in the piano trade dates back to 1861, at which 
time he was the superintendent of William B. Bradbury's factory. 

In 1867 Bradbury was succeeded by Smith, Bradbury going out 
of the business on account of failing health. 

Since 1867 F. G. Smith has been the maker and proprietor of 
the Bradbury piano. 

He has pushed the Bradbury piano with untiring zeal and the 
success of the instrument is well known. 

Mr. Smith, a man of energy and skill as well as gentle- 
ness of disposition, has made many friends. He possesses a fund 
of humor which makes him an agreeable companion to all who 
come within the circle of his aquaintance. 


Wilcox & White at Pittsburgh. 
HE Wilcox & White Organ Company gave a 
successful musicale last Wednesday evening at their sales- 
rooms, No. 75 Fifth-ave., Pittsburgh. A choice program was ren- 
dered under the direction of Mr. Henry P. Ecker. A notable 
feature of the entertainment was the performance of the Rhys string 
quartet. S. H. Rhys, Jr., a lad of thirteen, played the first violin ; 
Ira Rhys, eleven years old, second violin ; Willie Rhys, nine years 
old, viola, and S. H. Rhys, Sr., 'cello. In view of the extreme 
youth of three of the players, the performance of the quartet was 
marvelous. Compositions of Flotow, Schumann, Suppé and Men- 
delssohn were rendered by them in a musicianly manner and the 
child who played the first violin executed a solo with variations 
with a skill and accuracy remarkable in one of his years. Voca 
solos by Messrs. Morris, Stephens, and W. A.” McCutcheon and 
organ voluntaries by Mr. Ecker completed the program and were 
The room was tastefully decorated with flowers 
and Japanese designs. A row of potted plants extended along 
the sidewalks and the word “‘ Welcome” in white and red flowers 
was displayed immediately in front of the stage. A dozen or more 

incandescent electric lights made the room as bright as day. 


well received. 
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Estate of J. P. Hale V. 
Peloubet. 


H. McEwen the Only Witness 
—His Testimony. 


(Continued.) 


2. And what did Mr. Hale answer. 

A. Mr. Hale answered no. 

Q. What did he say in regard to the rate of interest ? 

A. Arrangements were made at that conversation for an addi- 
tion of loan of $25,000, and the rate of interest to be upon the 
total amount Io per cent. 

Q. Now, did the firm of Peloubet & Co. have moneys of Mr. 
Hale, and if so what was the amount ? 

A. They did. 

Q. What was the amount ? 

A. The amount varied. 

Q. From what to what? 

A. From $75,000 to $100,000. 

Q. On or about the first of October, 1880, were all the moneys 
that were loaned, aggregated together, and, put into one note. 

By Mr. Bep_p :—I object to that as leading, and also 
make the other objections. 

A. Do you desire an answer to that question ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. During that year the entire indebtedness was placed in one 
note. 

By Mr. BEDLE: 

A. Yes, sir. 
FurTHER Dikect EXAMINATION : 

Q. (Handing papers to witness.) Now I show you two of the 
notes, March Ist, 1881, and April 1st, 1881, and ask you if these 
are a part of the notes that represent such aggregate sums ? 

By Mr. BEDLE: The same objections. 

. To the best of my knowledge they are. 

. In whose handwriting is the body of those notes ? 

. In my own. 

. Annexed to each is a check ? 

. It represents the interest. 

. At that time when the notes fell due, were they paid, or was 
the loan continued by giving a new note and a check for the 
month's interest ? 

A. A new note was accepted, and check for the interest was 
accepted. 

Q. Was the interest that was so paid from the beginning of the 
account, down to an including those that are in your hands, inter- 
est paid at the time of the maturity of the obligations or at the 
time of the giving of the obligations ? 

By Mr. BEDLE: The same objections. . 

A. To the best of my knowledge at or about the time, a new 
note was accepted, a check was also accepted for the interest in 
advance. 

Defendant's counsel offered in evidence the notes and 
checks last shown the witness, being dated respectively as 
follows : Note of Peloubet & Co., dated March Ist, 1881, 
for $92,635. Exhibit 2. Check dated March 4th, 1881, 
for $771.96, signed by Peloubet & Co. Exhibit 2A. «Note 
of Peloubet & Co., dated April Ist, 1881, for $92,635. 
Exhibit 3. Check dated April 7th, 1881, of Peloubet & 
Co. to the order of J. P. Hale for $771.96. Exhibit 3A. 

(Objected to for the reasons already stated.) 

(. I show you a check dated May 3d, 1881, for what was that 
check given to its payee ? 

The same objection. 

A. To the best of my recollection it was the monthly interest 
upon the note in existence at that time. 

Q. In whose handwriting is the body of that check ? 

To the best of my recollection—(interrupted). 

Well, you know whose it is? 

Well, it is my own handwriting. 

sy whom was it signed ? 

Mr. Jarvis Peloubet. 

In the name of Peloubet & Company ? 
Yes, sir. 

Do you know in whose handwriting the endorsement of 
Hale is? 
. It looks like Mr. Hale’s endorsement. 

wy believe that to be his handwriting ? 

do. 

Have you any doubt about it ? 

aoe not any doubt. I did not see him sign it, that is the 
thing. 
. You have no doubt it is his handwriting ? 
. I have no doubt; no, sir. 

Check dated May 3d, 1881, to the order of J. P. Hale, 
for $771.96, signed Peloubet & Company, marked Ex- 
hibit 4. 

By agreement of counsel the further examination was ad- 
journed until Tuesday, August 4th, 1885, at 11 o'clock A. M., at 
the same place. 

Office of Charles Nettleton, Esq., Nos. 115-117 Broadway, in the 
City of New York, September 4tk, i885. 

The examination of the witness Edson H. McEwen is now 
resumed. 

Present.—Charles Nettleton, Esq., the Commissioners, Hon. J. 
D. Bedle, counsel for defendants, and Messrs. Arnoux, Ritch & 
Woodford, counsel for plaintiff. 

Being further examined by Judge Arnoux, counsel for plaintiff, 
the witness further testifies and says : 

Q. On your examination, as it appeais on the notes of the 
commissioners on page 13, you were asked this question in regard 
to a conversation between parties at the house of Mr. Hale: ‘* Do 
you recollect any part of that conversation? Did Mr, Peloubetin 


In one note ? 


What is that check ? 
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the course of that conversation ask for any reduction of interest, 
or ask for any rate of interest?” And you answer: ‘* Mr. Pelou- 
bet requested the rate of interest to be 6 per cent. per annum.” 
Is that answer the answer you gave or intendcd to give ? 

A. Well, as his representative | was instructed to arrange the 
interest to be that, and the answer should be in harmony with 
those facts. 

Q. As a matter of fact did Mr. Peloubet take any part in that 
conversation ? 

A. Not to my recollection. 

Q. Who did carry on that conversation ? 

A. I did. 

Q. You did on one side and— 

A. Mr. Hale on the other. 
Q. And was Mr, Peloubet merely a spectator ? 
Objected to as leading. 
By JupGg ARNoux: Well I will change the form of the 
question. 

Q. What was Mr. Peloubet’s position in that conversation, a 
participant or a spectator ? 

By Gov. Bedle: Well that does not alter it, but I will 
not object. 

A. The real facts are that Mr. Peloubet was there to assent to 
any arrangements that I might have made. 

Q. I am asking asa fact, did he take any part ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now will you state as fully as you can the entire conversa- 
tion that took place between you and Mr. Hale at Mr. Hale’s 
house, to which you now refer ? 

A. This conversation? In regard to what time and what facts? 
In regard to the— 

Q. In regard to the 10 per cent. and the loan of the $25,000 
additional. 

A. I was at Mr. Hale’s house to arrange with him for an addi- 
tional loan of $25,000 and an even interest of 6 per cent upon the 
total liability to Mr. Joseph P. Hale. . 

Q. Did you say that to him then ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did Mr. Hale answer? 

A. Naturally I asked him for more money than I expected ; 
from the best of my recollection I asked him for fifty or sixty thou- 
sand dollars, and Mr. Hale objected to so large a sum, and ob- 
jected to any money being loaned that would not produce more 
than the interest that he asked for. 

Q. That is 10 per cent ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. Now, did he say anything himself ? 

. I asked for 6 per cent. 

. He objected to loaning at so small a rate of interest as 6 
per cent? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he say anything about his investments and that they 
yielded him ? 

A. The final arrangement ? 

Q. No; in the course of conversation did he say anything ? 

A. He said the best rate of interest would be Io per cent. 

Q. Did you say anything to him about what rate of interest 
Peloubet & Co. were paying to other creditors? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you say on that subject ? 

A. I said Mr. Gordon had accepted upon his loan 6 per cent., 
that Mr. Edward Watson also had accepted 6 per cent., they 
being, with himself, the three largest creditors of Peloubet & 
Co., and he objected to placing any more money in the concern 
unless the rate of interest upon the total should be 10 per cent. 

Q. Now, did he suggest any way by which it might appear that 
he was only asking 6 per cent. ; anything done to divide the pay- 
ments? Asa matter of fact, after that time in what way did he 
pay him Io percent. ? 

A. To the best of recollection I paid him two checks, one 
representing 6 per cent. and one 4 per cent. 

Q. Was that in pursuance of anything said in the conver- 
sations ? 

A. That was his wish. 

Q. What did he say on that subject ? 

A. Well, it is hard to remember ; but that was the final con- 
summation of our arrangements. 

Q. What was it he finally said he would do ? 

A. That he would take the 10 per cent. 

(. And he would loan how much ? 

A. Twenty-five thousand dollars additional. 

Q. And did he make the loan? 

A, He made the loan, yes, sir. 

Q. And after that time how did you pay him the interest ? 

A. As he requested, to the best of my recollection in two dif- 
ferent checks. 

Q. One for how much ? 

A. One for 6 per cent. and one for 4 per cent., monthly in 
advance. 

Q. And did that cover thenterest on the additional $25,000, 
as well as the previous loan 

A. To the best of my recollection, yes sir. 

Q. Up to that time, on the moneys which had been loaned 
exclusive of the $25,000, as well as what had been the rate of in- 
terest, had it been 10 per cent. on the other moneys? 

A. From what time? 

Q. I mean just at that time, just previous to that conversa- 
tion. You have stated that at first the loans bore 2 per cent. 
monthly, but subsequently it was reduced to one and a half a 
month, and subsequently it was reduced to 10 per Cent. per an- 
num. Am I correct? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, had the moneys at that time which were loaned been 
loaned at the rate of 10 per cent. ? 

A. To the best of my recollection, yes, sir. 

Q. So that this $25,000 continued at the same rate of interest 
that the other moneys bore ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you paid this interest after this conversation, did 
you pay it at the time the loan was made or at the time the notes 
fell due ? 

A. If I recollect rightly the check and note was given monthly 
and in advance: 

Q. And when, to the best of your recollection, did that con- 
versation take place ? 

A. Sometime during the month of December, 1878. 

Q. 1878—that is an error on the face, because—you are right 
in regard to the month? 

A. Yes, sir; but it was at the termination of the firm. 

Q. That was in 1879? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was this additional loan a part of the conversation that was 
in anticipation of the change in the firm? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was this additional $25,000 raised to pay off any claims of 
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Mr. Pelton and for other purposes? Was it to effect a settlement 
with Mr. Pelton? 
Objected to as leading. Question withdrawn. 
Q. When was it that the whole amount was incorporated into 
one note of ninety odd thousand dollars ? 


A. Sometime in the year 1880. 
Q. From the time of his conversation to the consolidation of 


the entire amount in the one note to which you have already re- 
ferred, what did the rate of interest or discount, paid to Mr. 
Hale on the indebtedness of Peloubet & Co. to him, continue 
to be? 

A. 10 per cent. 

Q. I show you a paper, copy of the original note on which this 
action is brought. When the note was given, was any check 
given for the interest thereon, and, if so, what was the amount of 
that check ? 

Objected to unless the witness can speak from memory. 
By JupGe Arnoux: I am asking him to speak from 
memory. 

Q. What is the date of that, please ? 

A. May 2d, 1881. 

Q. Gan you answer the question, was any check given ? 

A. A check was given, the exact amount it would be impossible 
for me to remember from memory. 

Q. (Witness shown check dated May 3d, 
handwriting is that check? 

A. In my own handwriting. 

Q. By whom is that check signed ? 

A. Without seeing the man sign his own signature, I should 
say it was signed by Mr. Jarvis Peloubet, of Peloubet & Co. 

By Gov. BEDLE: What is the amount of that check ? 


By JUDGE ARNOUX : $771.96. 

Q. What was done with that check ? 

A. This check was taken, in company with a note of $92,635, 
and given to Mr. Joseph P. Hale at his residence. 

Q. I ask you to refer to the endorsement on the back of it and 
state in whose handwriting the endorsement J. P. Hale is written ? 

A. I should say that it was his signature, without seeing him 
write it. 

. Well, you know his handwriting sufficiently to identify it ? 
. Yes, sir. 
Q. And you know that is his signature ? 
. I shouid say that was his handwriting. 
Said check has already been marked in evidence. 

Q. And what is the amount of one month’s interest at 10 per 
cent. per annum on $92,635 ? 

A. I cannot answer it without figuring it out. 

Q. I wish you would make computation. 

A. If I remember they were figured at thirty days and not one 
month, $771.96. 

Q. Now, when I say make the computation, what computation 
have you made and what is the result ? 

A. The computation is made upon $92,635, upon thirty days 
without grace, which results in $771.96. 

Q. And was that the manner in which you made the computa- 
tion in giving the checks to Mr. Hale? 

A. To the best of my recollection, yes, sir. 

Q. Were the note of May 2d, 1881, and the check of May 3d, 
1881, delivered simultaneously to Mr. Hale? 

A. The plan of those payments are not always made upon the 
day or date of note, but more according to the circumstances of 
the financial condition of our bank account at that time. 

Q. Now, was it the custom to deliver the note and check sim- 
ultaneously ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that the case to the best of your recollection in regard 
to this note, dated May 2d, 1881, the note in suit, and the check 
dated May 3d, 1881, Exhibit 4, that they were delivered at the 
same time? 

A. Those two were delivered at the same time. 
CROSS-EXAMINATION BY GOV. BEDLE: 

Q. Mr. McEwen, the note of May 2d, 1881, for $92,635, upon 
which this suit is brought, as I understand from the run of your 
testimony, contains the true amount of the moneys advanced or 
paid, whichever term may be proper, by Joseph P. Hale to Pel- 
oubet & Co. The note itself ? 

A. That was the indebtedness of that time. 

Q. That waa the indebtedness apart from any discount from 
time to time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

No question of discount or interest is in this note itself as 
I understand you? 

A. No, sir. 

2. The note is for actual money ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Received by Peloubet & Co. from Joseph P. Hale? 

A. Yes, sir. Did you mean that was the actual sum of money 
or the total amount loaned to Peloubet & Co. by your question ? 

Q. Well, what I mean is this, any arrangement abou®discount 
or interest, whatever it may be called, between Peloubet & Co. 
and Joseph P. Hale, was outside of the face of the note? 

A. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Q. There was no discount or interest included in that note, as 
I understand ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Please repeat the day of the dissolution of the firm of Pel- 
oubet, Pelton & Co. ? 

A. The last day of the year 1879. 

Q. The name of the firm was what ? 

A. The name of the firm in 1879 was Peloubet, Pelton & Co. 
The Peloubets formed a new company on the Ist of January, 1880. 

Q. And that new company adopted the name of Peloubet 
& Co.? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And consisted of the two Peloubets ? 

A. Yes, sir, father and son, 

Q. What became of Pelton? 

A. Mr. Pelton established a business, at No, 28 East Fourteenth 
street of renting pianos, selling on installments, and general 
wholesale business of organs and pianos. 

Q. Is he living yet ? 

A. Mr. Pelton is living, yes, sir. 

Q. He merely retired from the firm of Peloubet, Pelton & Co., 
as I understand ? 

A. Yes, sir, * 

Q. Was there a written agreement between the members of 
the firm of Peloubet, Pelton & Co. in regard to their dissolution ? 

A. To the best of my recollection there was, yes sir. 

Q. Do you know who has it ? 

A. Mr. Jarvis Peloubet did have it while I was associated with 
them. 


1881). In whose 


(Zo be continued.) 
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—D. S. Gerow & Co. is a new firm in Newburgh, N. Y. 

Jacob Greener, of Elmira, the pedal claimant that was to 
have been, is in town. 

—-Filley & Williams’s piano business, at Pittston, 
vertised for sale by the sheriff. 

—W. A. Kimberly spent last Friday in Philadelphia, and took 
orders for fifteen Gilbert pianos. 

—Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, of Boston, 
Scranton, Pa., were in town last week, 

—Mr. Jacob Doll’s trade, in all departments of his business, 
has never been more active than since he has occupied his new 


Pa., is ad- 


and Mr. Powell, of 


and extensive factory. 
—C. M. Loomis, of New Haven, Conn., 
containing the names of over 600 purchasers to whom he has sold 


has published a list 
Wilcox & White organs. 

—Mr. Henry Behning, Sr., 
to California, leaves on the 26th on the Suevia for Hamburg, 
will remain in Germany for some time. 

—H. M. Brainard & Co., of Cleveland, have just published a 
song in waltz time, composed by Mr. W. N. Gates, of that city. 
It is popular in its tendency, and ought to sell well. 

—The London A/usical Opinion states the following : 

Mr. M. Steinert, of New Haven, United States, says that he 
is doing very well with the Bechstein pianos in America, having 
several travelers on the road selling them. 

—Among the members of the trade who were present at the 
ceremony of laying the corner-stone of the new Arion building, 
which took place last Saturday afternoon, we noticed Mr. William 
y, Mr. Henry Behning, Sr., and Mr. Charles Reinwarth. 

—Young Mr. son of the founder of the Paris 
action house of Herrburger-Schwander, who has been in this 
country for several months in the interest of his firm and their 
production, left for Europe on the French steamship Normandie 
Among the members of the trade who saw Mr. 
Augustus Baus and 


who recently returned from a trip 
and 


Steinway 
Herrburger, 


last Saturday. 
Herrburger off were Mr. George Steck, Mr. 
Mr. William Tonk, whose firm represents the Herrburger actions 
in this country. It is probable that Mr. Hertburger will visit 


this country again next year. 





—Freund’s Music and Drama has been changed to a stock 
company. 

—Alfred Dolge shipped a case of hammerfelt to Germany per 
steamship Bohemia last Saturday. 

—Frazier & Smith, hammer-covers, Cambridgeport, 
have dissolved partnership. Business with the firm has been 
very quiet for some time past. 

—Mr. Charles C. Briggs, Jr., of C. C. Briggs & Co., Boston, 
who has been on a short trip to England, returned to Boston 
Friday on the Pavonia from Liverpool. 

—The assignee’s sale of the stock and effects of Sturtevant & 
Co. took place last Tuesday morning, as advertised in THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER. Spirited bidding sent the prices up. 

—Messrs. J. Brinsmead & Sons have built a pianoforte which 
was presented to Don Carlos on the occasion of his marriage on 
the 22d ult. The present was made by the good British people 
who reside in Lisbon. It is said that the pianoforte is all that eye 
could desire or heart could wish.—Zondon Musical Opinion. 

OR SALE,.—An old-established and fine paying music busi- 

ness in a growing Western city for sale. This is undoubt- 

edly one of the best chances to step right into a fine paying busi- 

ness ever offered. No bonus required. Only one other music 

store in the city. Inhabitants, 25,000. Address ‘‘ For Sale,” 
care of MUSICAL COURIER, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York, 

GOOD CHANCE.—A good chance is now open to a manu- 

facturer of pianos’ to have his pianos represented on the 

road by a first-class man who thoroughly understands his busi- 

ness. He is now traveling y for an organ manufacturer and wishes 

to combine the two—one-half expenses and one-half the salary 

Address, ‘‘ Organ Manufacturer,” 

THE MuSICAL COURIER, 

5 East Fourteenth-st., 


required, 


N.Y; 


That Mysterious Tuner. 


OME time ago THE Musica Courter published 
S an article in reference to a man who was engaged in visiting 
private families in this city under the pretext that he wasa piano- 
tuner, and after securing admission stealing whatever he could 
put into his hands. It seems that he knew nothing about piano 
tuning, and Sohmer pianos seem to have been his most numerous 
victims, as he frequently stated that he had been sent by that 
firm, 

It seems that he is now in the hands of the police, and by a 


mere accident, too. 
As a piano-tuner he got into Mrs. Cameron's house at 450 


When he saw the instrument he said 





West Fifty-seventh-st. 
that the keys were so greasy that he would have to have some 


hot water to wash them off. Mrs. Cameron was only a moment 


Mass., 








in getting it and the visitor was prey teaied by her sud- 
den reappearance. When he had gone away Mrs. Cameron 
missed a diamond ring, but found on the floor a letter which the 
thief had inadvertently dropped. It was an awkward blunder of 
his, for the letter had his name in it two or three times. It was 
from a young woman, who signed her name in full. The police 
suppress this name, as well as his, intimating that the girl is the 
daughter of a wealthy man of good social position, and that the 
sneak thief is himself of respectable family. It was a very silly 
letter all the same, beginning with: 

I hereby agree that Mr. is my intended husband and 
that I shall not receive the attentions of any other gentleman. 

It ended with the sentence ‘tI am engaged to Mr. ” re- 
peated four times. The name and address of the thief enabled 
the police to arrest the man on Friday, On Saturday he was 
confronted by an army of complainants, and identified no less 
than seventeen times. He was also taken to court and secretly 
remanded. For the remainder of what must have been a very 
busy day he was driven around in a carriage with the detectives 
to point out the pawn shops where he had pawned the proceeds 
of his thievery. This was necessary, as he had made it a prac- 
tice to sell the tickets. 

He explained to the police that his thefts were the result of his 
infatuation for gambling. He said that he has left the gaming 
table to pawn his coat for money to continue play. He admitted 
that he was arrested for robbing a room in the Windsor Hotel 
six years ago. He was sent to the Elmira Reformatory then, 
and stayed there a year and a half. 

The following is an incomplete list of the persons from whom 
he stole jewelry. All of the property, the value of which is given, 
was recovered : . 

Mrs. Cornelius Oakley, 251 West One Hundred and Twenty-sixth-st., $600. 

Mrs. Cameron, 450 West Fifty-seventh-st., $350. 

Mr. Walter Romeyn Waterbury, 158 East Fifty-fifth -st., $170. 

Mr. Samuel H. Hurd, 137 West One Hundred and Twenty-seventh-st., 
$1,100. 

x Mrs, Woods, 152 West One Hundred and Thirty-third-st., $120. 

Mr. J. Lord, 153 Joralemon-st., Brooklyn, $150. 

Mrs. J. Lakeland, 21 Spencer-pl., Brooklyn, $200. 

Mr. J. T. Fryer, 428 West Sixty-first-st., cash, $30. Not recovered, 

Mrs. B. F. Pringle, 5:9 West One Hundred and Fourth-st., $100. 

Mr. C, W. Darling, 232 West One Hundred and Twenty-third-st., $80. 


Mr. Thomas House, Fourteenth-st. and Third-ave., $25. 

_ A family in the Connecticut Flat, Ninety-fourth-st, and Lexington-ave., 
ie 

lies. Kate Fox, 371 East pa amet $500. : 

Mr. Johnson, One Hundred and Twenty-third-st. and First-ave., $280. 

In the above instances he pretended to be a piano-tuner and 
was admitted without difficulty. He made it a point to call dur- 
ing those hours of the day when the gentlemen of the households 
were at their places of business and the ladies and servants at 
home only. Lately his piano-tuning process had shown that he 
had become an expert in his manoeuvres about a piano, and had it 
not been for the sweetheart’s letter which he dropped, his opera- 
tions would undoubtedly have continued for a length of time. 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


-®@” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





SS Orchestral Upright and Square 











HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCR, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


2 AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited, 





wae CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. a@ 





Warerooms, 58 West 23d St., | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 


NEW YORE. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WESSELL,NIGKEL & GROSS EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 








MANUFACTURERS OF (ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


“murricer PLAnoforte Actions, 


a 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 13 O- Or ore’ 
— NEW YoRK.+— hh & 
—* ESTABLISHED 13843.%*—- 
More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 


WOODWARD & BROWN,| py piano WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK PIANOS) Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St. Boston 
I) O) ros. 263 v0 ve8-taeetsom street, | SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Btc, 
wsnsnooms: L. F°HEPBURN & CO., recnyons setts exnctet, Sette 60, 2.7, 
No. a5 Bast 1<tth Street, SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
NEW YORK. BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 








~<S * Dlustrated Swe Free. + eo 




















HAZELTON nectar 


~ THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS _—_ ( A NY Os IN EVERY RESPECT, ai 


>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, ee 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK. 


BRAMBACH & 00. [JAMES & HOLMSTROM, “22s 














B. 
— 











MANUFACTURERS OF ee ee 
One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. — WE MANUFACTURE -— 


PIANO-FORTES, THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
12 East 17th Street, EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. rdlll, rg dll Hares. 
Between Fifth Avenue | NEw yorK./ E L_A IN OS ° S"Mepium Prices *?* “7 


Broadway, 


ri LE rT g D AVIS ‘0. q Py ANOS GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


FREEBORN G. SMIEA, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 




















ORGANS, 


— WITH — 


Patent Qualifying Tubes, 


— GIVING — 


PIPE ORGAN 


TONE. 
—THE OLD RELIABLE — 


“ei ii BRADBURY” PIANO, 


STRICT PROTECTION. E fe: 25 . = = Waraleomé ¢ and Principal Office: 
Bis Y No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
Agents Wanted.  (—(iiuuaf.. 4- BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. | JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery street. 
S aes = BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
ADDRESS, SS ee BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street, 
: RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. SARATOGA SPRINGS— 484 Broadway. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN co, Detroit, Mich.! | CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
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ne OO SOOM IVE AARTIN GUIT ARS t wm ELBE 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. << 











For the laSt fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GON], Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, BEHR BROS. & CO. 


13 University Place, New York, sears NEW PATENT 
PIANO FELT MANUFacTURERS.| [0M Harmonic Upright 


~ MANUFACTURER OF — RH a OVS Wat —— 
. 2 ces as AWARBED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
4 e K UJ R TZ M A \ e Grand, Square and Upright M ; ¥ NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
¢ — ee : \ — Ps 


aq es ares Mi TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
<i | a te 4 >— pee me of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 
‘Ah ALAAN WA Ps Cea Dee as 9M POWER and KRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
eT : aS = eh? : : of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 


CONSTRUCTION, EXCEL ry ea DESIGN, and 
106, 108 and 110 airs Buffalo, N. Y. 














* PERFECTION of WORKMANSH 





WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


C. REINWARTH, hedparyse: 
WINBAGH fins, aN icc 
AMERICA <P x A WOS fo cece aaa A New and Practical Back Rest. 


a e stl 
na i Sa ee a Can be Attached 
Received Highest Award at the United States S$ 2 MV | EL P ERCE to any Piano or 
Centennial Exh.bition, 1876. 5 Organ Stool. i 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years READING, MASS. Adjustable to Any 
§7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application ‘eer Child or Adult. 





— AND — Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. Is the only Back Rest .o°"" 


ae Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. METAL AND WwooD made which supperts 
ARE THE BEST.|C. S. STONE, Organ Pipes) '* c#=«r. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. — MANUFACTURER OF — In buying this Rest you 
The very best made in every respect. do not have to buy 


tw Over 100,000 Made and Sola.| First-Class Square and Upright ot hes wipe A 


: Olt A specialty made of ‘tudines the Highest Class ‘ 
C atalogues free on application. VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
he ARTISTIC DECORATION OF < 
THE $3 FRONT PIPES. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ | The best ani most practical 
\ iW TH AW FRIGAN ORGAN CO ] eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. attachment for supporting the 
') 








back when performing on Piano or Organ ever made. 
a, For prices and full particulars address 


TON, : Erving, Mass. 
a BALDWIN BACK REST CO. 


KNABE CHRISTIF am a re 








nas 7 and igual ‘ UPRIGHT ; od sg : “St. PIAN O Ss. 
| ) | A N () rr () RI E S. AND Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


These Instruments have been before the public for ~SQ way, NEW YORK. 
nearly tifty years, and upon their excellence alone Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
have attained an Pianoin America. (2 Sen for Catalogue. 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE DE ccc att 
N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 260° ~o 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. Cc ete &°CO., 518 to 526 W. 48th St. | Tuned and Regulated, 














Every Piano Futty WarRANTED FOR Five YEArs. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


—_—7 ’ » 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, oa , /OID 3 : NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
large variety of New Designs for Upright and ; es —— Mt? 4 RAILROAD. 


yrand Pianos, ; j pe 
Gran ar . LA ASPECIAL AS 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS.\ 











ESTABL - 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, mass. S22" (pHa a 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


WE INVITE DE on VISITING THIS = TO a. AND SEE A 


: - ABW YORK OFFICE, with C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 





~utIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
Al 4 fil LVUD. 
LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872,ana November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 229 and 2241E."22d"St.,:New. York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


s ‘EO. STECK OIA 
sxsy anaxo.| GEO. STECK & CO, | ures 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


THE SMALLEST GRAND GRAND, SQUARE AND rij poe PIANO MADE, 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com 


bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


one, pliabl i 5 - 5 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura icici and Small Apartments, 


— <li Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, ells 


QU ITE NEW. GOLD MEDALS: 
ee Paris, - - = 1878 
pga patented an action with all a Frankfort-o.-M., 1881 
— MANUFACTURER OF — 
iron rails; very efficient for DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 


. : o a 
nai aru oe Pjanoforte Actions# Keyboards smsertsm, - sass 
of an extremely hard wood, specially — ADDRESS — _a 5 
Devotes special attention to the tastes of the 


ray ee eer ep ONS HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de ’Evangile, PARIS, France. American trade. Free delivery” at 


to the iron rails, Prices and particu- Customer's factory. Competition 
Prices. Prompt Service. 


lars free on application. Agents for the United States — _W ILLIAM TONK & BRO., New York. Liberal Conditions. 


| STULTZ & B A U E R vi a ‘ai | MANUFACTURERS OF 
——aae UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


if J j ; mere? Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
pright and ass ~ | and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 


and Patent Telescopic Lamp Brac ket. 






































— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


j 

1 } | Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 

t_f } i ES a7 King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 

2 ‘ ¢ see ah = E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
= — ye = 


San Francisco, and many others. 


Farter? and “Waberéame. 338 and 340 East 31st rant 31at Street, New York, = > i = 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 








— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE — 


New Burdett Organ List. O p E P PIANO. 


BURDE]T ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. h The Best Piano ia the Market. 
‘ THs | PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


The Belmont and The Milton T AB FR aleeg yn 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


ORGANS. GHORGH BOTHN HR, 


. First Class, New and Attractive Styles. ORGAN C0. . 
caine sadn «  |Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


= ia FACTORY, -_s er q . . . ow YW , 
1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, NEW FACTORY. 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Woarreactar, Maa. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, |T- F. KRAEMER & CO.,' "iserysmet" 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. i a aa — MANMPORTERS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF i rs Pesne = ene GRAND, SQUARE 


) PIANO HARDWARE, | (apis ; CS ey and UPRIGHT 
: Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &c, Yaw A Tae Le Saal 4 va, PIANO COVERS 
~~, Nickel-P’ my 2 Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and ‘ 4 Y: S - fe 4 = : i . ‘ AND SCARFS, 


Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts , : ; 
Patented constantly on hand. ees Se Ss 3 1: Piano Stools, 
Px > ap F ? Music Racks 






































Artists’ Busts 


STRAUCH BROS Wieestan/\\ 
ag fs 3 cE ES i - 4 . Wiebe.” ——s Goods sent 
i - Ran ‘ 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — ——s : ~ te i ARE m on Selection 
= — ae : S we to the Trade 
Grand, Square and Upright Sore =. - ~ be % AY Lowest Prices. 


Ottoman 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, "~*~ ~~ 


) P FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 
od to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. §@§™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


EE. G. HARRINGTON & CO., oii or ® 
“Thiiwniun ton ryatwasin SQuare? Uprieht Pianofertes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 aud 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component varts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal pena beiel as he in their own factories. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman ventqnine LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, ‘STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20— 24, HAMBURG CERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


Exhibited at ALL the important WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL COMPETI- 
TIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR NINETEEN YEARS, MASON & HAMLIN 
ORCANS have, after most rigid examinations and comparisons, been 
ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and Awarded Highest Honors ; not even 
in one such important comparison has any other American Organ been 


found equaltothem. One Hundred 
Styles, adapted to all O re G A N S uses, from the smallest 
size, yet having the characteristic Mason 
& Hamuin excellence, at $22, to the best instrument’ which it is possible to 
construct from reeds at $900 or more. Illustrated Catalogues, 46 pp., 4to, and 
Price Lists free. ' 
The MASON & HAMLIN UPRICHT PIANOFORTES add to 


all the improvements which have been found valuable in such instruments one of 
peculiar practical value, tending to greater purity and refinement in quality of 
tune. 


tone and durability, especially diminished 
liability to get out of P IAN O S Pronounced the 
greatest improvement made in Upright Pianos 
for half a century. The Mason & Hamutn Co. pledge themselves that every 
Piano of their make shall illustrate that VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
which has always characterized their Organs. 

{39™ Send for circular with illustrations, full description and explanation. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


BOSTON: 154 Tremont Street. | CHICAGO: 149 Wabash Avenue. 
NEW YORK: 46 East 14th Street (Union Square). 























QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS _USED. 





C6. Cc. BRIccS & CO. 


Upright and Sauare Pianos. 


NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NONE BUT THE _FINEST _WORKMANSHIP. 

















Vienna, 1873. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANOORGAN 





i “a iu | JU 
f | i . 


Pe MATERIALS, 


ee FELT & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE.N.Y, Fs 





Paris, 1878. 








SAW MILLS; 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN. LEIPZIG, N. r 


ay 
— as . 





122 HAST THIRTHENTHOUNSTREHET. NHW YORE. 








‘BEHNING 


a Upright and Grand Pianos 


Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 





McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 


Address E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N. Y 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO — 


4 Chase Piano Co. } 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 














LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 








